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ST. HUBERT’S PRIORY; 


OR, THE DARK HOUR. 
BY Cc. A. M. W. 


-y A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven did wander—a bright stream 

Once fed with many voiced waves—a dream 

Of youth, which night and time have quenched for ever, 

Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now.” 
SHELLEY. 





¢ Vision and Love! 


I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long.” 





SHELLEY. 


Wirarn sight of a range of miniature mountains, commanding 
a fine view of the sea and Welsh coast, and half hidden amid 
green slopes and airy hill ranges, scattered with woodland 
masses, there stood a little town or hamlet, which had a quaint 
and pleasant appearance, notwithstanding the feeling of solitude 
or isolation which an enforced sojourn engendered. These 
feelings were inexplicable, except as regarded the long and 
weary wayfaring to reach the town of St. Hubert, the dreary 
and lonely nature of the roads, and a dreamy something, which 
seemed ever to hang over the place. And yet it was a pretty 
little hamlet, many of the houses of white stone, and down its 
principal street rolled a full, clear streamlet, with broad flags 
laid across to reach the houses. 

There was an old stone cross in what had been the market- 
place, and the hamlet itself was in the form of a cross; from 
the extremity of each sireet long winding lanes branching off in , 
all directions, led into deep solitudes ; and there were old trees, 
crofts, and paddocks everywhere, around and above, on the 
hills, and in the valleys. 
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The soil was fat and black, and the turf soft and springy to 
the feet ; vestiges of ancient ruins were scattered among the 
homesteads, and cottage gardens were bounded by mouldering 
cloisters, good honey bees humming and droning around, seem- 
ing to whisper of vigils and ave’s once known there. 

Long as were the lanes, one longer and far more winding 
than its fellows, led on and on, amid an ocean of foliage, lichen- 
covered stems, tall hedges, rich-looking paddocks, and a hush 
over all, which seemed to give warning that a spot of peculiar 
character was about to be approached ; monastic loveliness and 
holy peace made the bright summer sunshine assume a mel- 
lower hue, while the fragrance of spring violets, and the delicious 
odours of innumerable roses, were impregnated with an added 
and overpowering perfume, which long afterwards haunted the 
memory, as if the incense of slumbering ages was once more 
wafted from silver censers. 

In a sequestered nook, sheltered by a superbly wooded hill, 
and just at the commencement of a green valley, through which 
tumbled and foamed a tiny rivulet, far famed for its speckled 
trout, there stood a rambling kind of dwelling, half a ruin, half 
habitable, but beautiful and picturesque in the extreme. 

This dwelling was quite hidden till fairly at it, and then a 
curious old ip: enveloped in ivy, scarce showing the crosses 
cut in the stone pillars on each side, admitted to an enclosure, 
half paddock, half shrubbery, but surrounded and dotted, and 
enriched with the ruins of past ages, so thickly spread, that it 
was difficult to say where the habitable portion actually com- 
menced. 

There were arches tastefully festooned by Nature’s hand, and 
a few broken-down pillars, which seemed to point out the exact 

whereon a small chapel once stood, the remains of a lovely 
window aloft, with the dim light peering through the leaves, 
suggesting images of the rich stained glass of yore. Nor was 
this altogether wanting, for behind a venerable cedar, and 
above a bank of yielding moss, a square of glass, brilliantly 
dyed with rare and strange devices, yet existed entire. 

St. Hubert’s Priory, as the place was called, appeared to have 
been converted into the abode of a private family, with as little 
expense, or adding to, or altering, as possible ; there were no 
wings, or projections, or new-fangled attempts at reparation or 
imitation. The original monastic building had evidently been 
a substantial and highly decorated, though not extensive one ; 
and such as it had been, such it had continued, with only the 
trifling — and modifications of a different use, as to the 
pursuits and occupations of the inhabitants. 
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Poverty had preserved what riches and bad taste too often 
desecrate and destroy—an antique fabric, gently handled by 
time, in its gradual decay and beautiful age; for the race to 
whom it was transferred at the Reformation, had ever continued 
a comparatively impoverished and listlessly inclined family, 
wanting energy and skill, even had means been forthcoming, to 
pull down their quiet nest; so they had patched it up. By 
degrees it had grown smaller and smaller, as stones fell, mortar 
crumbled, and roofs gave way; until at length, ensconced in a 
warm shelter, buried amidst massive walls and mouldering 
relics of all kinds, the occupants seemed to share with their 
inert ancestry a certain kind of apathetic contentment, as well 
as indifference to the emblems surrounding them, although both 
within and without, abundant objects met the eye at every 
footfall and turn for contemplation and inquiry. 

There were wild hideous corbels, and niches, containing 
oddly-sculptured figures ; there were vaulted cells, and dark 
passages, and the refectory entire, now used as a common 
sitting-room ; illegible inscriptions, stone carvings, and queer, 
sunken windows, were about everywhere ; while dark-coloured 
roses grew in all the crevices, and hung about the casements, 
and solemn spreading cedars darkened the rooms within; and 
what with gray walls and gray lichens, and brown moss, the 
mysterious dreaminess pervaded not only the air and the sur- 
rounding ground, but also the life and spirit of those within, 
showing itself, however, in very opposite ways. 

The sole descendant of the Lovels of St. Hubert was a young 
female, the nominal possessor of the domain, for its acknow- 
ledged mistress was the heiress’s grandmother, a lady of Scotch 
extraction, who, together with her Scotch niece, known as 
“pretty Matie,” and the Irish nurse, Dona, with two other 
domestics, made up the household; and, by slow but sure 
degrees, so confined had become the precincts of St. Hubert’s 
Priory, that from having afforded shelter to scores of patient, 
pious, and learned labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, now it 
scarce accommodated its scanty complement of inmates. 

A stone screen, still bearing the traces of elaborately-carved 
open work, separated the garden, with its high brick walls and 
espalier trees, from the entrance paddock or shrubbery; and 
through the broken lattice aud narrow arches, two female 
figures, arm in arm, might be seen sauntering down the winding 
walks ; and, though speaking little to each other, thought ap- 
peared confined to one only, the other and elder individual 
owning that vacant, round, but good-natured countenance, 


which affords at once an index to the mind. i 
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Few ladies of uncertain or certain age, and spinsters also, have 
such pet epithets lavished on them truthfully, but although Eppy 
Maitland’s summer had long since flown away, and autumn was 
on its wane, no wintry blasts had yet ruffled the smooth surface 
of the fair skin, whereon the lily and the rose were still 
freshly impressed ; small bright blue eyes, and crisp flaxen curls, 
a pretty smiling mouth and dimpled chin, and an unruffled 
c demeanour at all times, together with a smartness and 
compactness of figure and attire, ever characterized by minute 
and maiden-like neatness, had deservedly won for “ pretty Matie” 
the flattering distinction of her supernumerary appellation: 
while child-like simplicity of heart, guilelessness of disposition 
and an affectionate nature, coupled with very ordinary intellects 
and powers of perception, rendered her path through life a par- 
ticularly easy one to herself. The form of ‘ pretty Matie’s com- 
panion seen through the arches and lattice-work, was in keeping 
with the quaint mystery of the scene, and embodied to the ima- 
gination a spirit of some “ ancient sanctity” walking in a dream 
or hushed trance of ages: it seemed as if the time of her 
awakening would soon come, when tbe communings, visions, 
and poetry of sleep, mingling with the realities of life, would 
identify an actual presence with some cherished reverie of past 
life; a realization of some antique painting, as seen in visions of 
the night, when strains of unearthly music are heard above the 
wailing of the breeze, and the shiver of the leaves. Aleyne 
Lovel, the heiress of St. Hubert’s ruins, was not beautiful in 
form or feature, and it is difficult to describe in what the charm 
consisted which fascinated the gazer and enchained the mind; 
there was a bloodless cheek, a classic brow, and dark braided 
hair, with large soft mysterious looking eyes, full of deep intel- 
ligence, as if pondering on things far, “far away ;” there was an 
air of indolence, or more properly speaking, elegant langour dif- 
fused over every movement and gesture, a kind of Eastern las- 
situde, a lassitude that may be supposed to follow the use of 
opium or laudanum ; but the mystery of a loveliness that was 
felt, though undefinable, and an instinctive knowledge that she 
differed from others, rendered it impossible to address Aleyne 
Lovel in a common way, or to discuss common topics with her ; 
this feeling was intuitive with al] around, although the influence 
of the feeling wrought different effects in different individuals, 
according to their dispositions or character. 

With Mrs. Lovel, a precise, but worthy old lady in her own 
cold way, the innate suspicion that she could not understand her 
, ae Ar nag coupled with unspoken fears which she hardly 

ared confess to herself, regarding an ancient prophecy. which 
she ever avowed to despise, rendered Aleyne less beloved than is 
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usually the case with only children ; the fits of deep abstraction, 
gloom, or despondency to which she was daily liable, being ob- 
stinately looked upon by the old lady, as infirmities of temper, 
affectations of genius, or hereditary capriciousness, from which 
she with her pure Highland lineage was altogether free. The 
ancient tradition or prophecy alluded to being orally commu- 
nicated by nurse Dona, an octogenarian, and formerly the nurse 
of Mr. Lovel, Aleyne’s grandfather. When that gentleman 
had married a Presbyterian lady from the Highlands, and 
brought her to St. Hubert’s, the Scotch lassie was somewhat 
dismayed to find herself amid the mementos and relics of popery 
on all sides; but use is second nature, and not being of a very 
finely constructed temperament, she presently became quite re- 
conciled, and although there was no presbyterian place of 
worship either in St. Hubert’s town or vicinity, she found a 
dissenting chapel which contented her well. Not so easily did 
Mrs. Lovel receive the information which Dona in a gossiping 
way communicated, her own belief being inviolable in what she 
related ; and though the matter of fact, ‘strong minded’ Scotch 
lady affected to treat the tradition of the St. Hubert’s with 
contempt, yet that it had annoyed and harassed her, after cir- 
cumstances proved ; the tradition related to a curse which Dona 
said had been fulminated at the time of the Reformation, by an 
Abbess of St. Hubert’s convent, when despoiled and turned 
adrift, the holy edifice appropriated to the religious persecutor, 
and the sacred and beautiful emblems of the ancient religion 
desecrated and dishonoured. 

Then it was that Judon, Abbess of St. Huberts, condemned 
all the daughters of the hated heretic race to the curse of 
insanity and unhappy love; until at length one among them 
should arise, whose “hours of darkness” bringing forth “ hours 
of light,” might induce her to conseerate herself to Heaven, and 
a life of holy celibacy ; thus ending the fatal doom and the line 
of Lovel’s daughters. 

Dona was a good Catholic, and a staunch believer in the 
ultimate interpretation of this prophecy, but when she recounted 
to Mrs. Lovel its singular fulfilment throughout the unbroken 
line of descent, that lady pretended to receive it as papistical 
superstition,—yet it made an impression on her mind which she 
was very unwilling to allow. 

On the death of her son and daughter, the latter being 
Aleyne’s mother, who died in giving her birth, when she had 
been a wife little more than twelve months, followed by the 
demise of Mr. Lovel, the widow found the seclusion of St. 
Hubert’s Priory needed the addition of pleasant companionship, 
which was speedily secured in the person of a favourite niece, 
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Miss Maitland having a small independence, but preferring 
a home with so near a relative to seeking one with strangers. 
The entire guardianship and management of her orphan grand- 
child was confided to Mrs. Lovel—the gentleman to whom her 
deceased daughter had been united, a Lovel, and a near rela- 
tive, having only left strictly entailed property in the male 
line, consequently Aleyne represented in her own person the 
unbroken line of the Lovels of St. Hubert; the first time that 
a female of the house had done so, and with no other property, 
aid, or heritage, save the ruins and the goodly lands comprising 
her heritage. She was still very young, but was difficult to 
decide on her age, for there were times when years on years 
appeared heaped on the graceful head of the wrapt thinker, 
and then again the playful innocence of early youth suddenly 
broke forth, as April sunshine, bright and glorious, follows the 
lowering clouds and tempest whirls, each rendering the other 
more impressive while they last. 

Whether it was the singular constitution the child had 
exhibited from her birth, or whether it was an unacknowledged 
fear on Mrs. Lovel’s mind which made her unwilling to lose 
sight of her charge, certain it is that Aleyne’s education had 
been conducted in a very rambling, odd kind of way ; she had 
never been absent one day from St. Hubert’s, and the tuition 
she had received was entirely confined to that imparted by her 
grandmother, and “ pretty Matie.” Most fortunately, however, 
Mrs. Lovel was competent in some measure to perform the task 
she had undertaken of instructing her grandchild in sound, 
useful knowledge,—while Miss Maitland performed her part as 
to the lighter accomplishments; and whether Aleyne might 
have profited more from abler instruction seemed very ques- 
tionable, as the peculiar disposition she displayed, both cor- 
poreally and mentally, rendered all instruction of slight avail, 
unless certain times were seized upon, when she could or would 
receive it. Coaxing or coercion had alike proved futile, and 
while Mrs. Lovel bemoaned the child’s obstinacy and “ horrible 
temper,” cousin Matie tried to excuse what she kindly termed 
the heedlessness of youth,—spoke of brilliant talents which 
required to be drawn forth, and of frail health which was a 
general excuse for all faults,—and Dona only shook her head, 
and hinted that they knew nothing at all about it—that the 
child required no earthly teaching—that she held communings 
and received revelations of which they knew nothing. And 
assuredly it seemed possible that Dona was not altogether 
wrong; or from whence came the rare gifts and the beautiful 
imaginings, and the knowledge, which no efforts on the part of 
the young Aleyne, or her teachers, accounted for? There,was 
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weak health, and the history of weeks and months passed with 
childish ailments pleading an excuse from all application ; then 
when health was stronger, Aleyne’s spirits were either so wild 
and elastic, or so utterly ‘ cast down,’ as they termed her daily 
and habitual fits of the deepest thought and abstraction— 
mystery and despondency ; that to bring her to recite and 
attend to the druggery of lessons was quite as impossible as if 
summoning the Queen of Elf-land for the same wise purpose. 
And yet when these “hours of darkness” passed away, and she 
arose all brightness and brilliancy, a few minutes sufficed to 
accomplish any task imposed—and far more than they could 
impose. She awoke from a reverie, and flew to her harp; the 
unlearnt lesson was perfected,—but added to that were strains 
so touchingly wild aud beautiful that “ pretty Matie” thought 
Aleyne needed no more teaching ; “ for when people begin to 
play by ear,” she said, “ it is no use to tease them with hum-drum 
ways.” When a “sulky fit” was over, as Mrs. Lovel termed 
it, and Aleyne with docility came to receive a lesson on astro- 
nomy, perhaps—the lesson was read and understood ; but could 
Mrs. Lovel understand her grandchild’s additions ? 

“She has a metaphysical turn, I ween,” said the lady to 
cousin Matie, in confidence ; or after a lecture on sacred history, 
the puzzled lecturers became auditors in their turn, and listened 
with amazement, doubt, and absolute fear, to the bold, inadmis- 
sible doctrines and precepts, falling from the pupil’s lips, bold 
and inadmissible, because unanswerable, and contrary to all 
and everything she had been taught. Whence came this 
knowledge ? There where queer old parchments and illuminated 
folios, and odd volumes, which from time immemorial had lain 
in stone chests in a small stone room, which Aleyne designated 
as her “ Scriptoria,” and in this Scriptoria the child had loved 
to play, and with these musty things for play-toys, she had 
cared to pass many a summer afternoon, far better than walking 
with her grandmamma and cousin to the town. And when child- 
hood passed away, still she loved her “ Scriptoria” better and 
better, and the toys of her infancy were arranged in library 
form, and were the dearest companions of her youth. Could it 
be from these that she had gathered such opinions? But when 
Mrs. Lovel, with authority, said it was her intention to examine 
the contents of the singular sanctum, and to destroy such hea- 
then abominations if desirable, then, for the first time in her 
life, Aleyne made her grandmother aware that she was the 
guardian of her youth only—not the mistress of St. Hubert’s, 
to dispose or alter without the rightful owner’s permission. 
The Scotch fiery spirit was aroused in Mrs, Lovel, and :8 she 
became violent, Aleyne became submissive and affectionate, 
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deprecating all intention of wounding her grandmother's 
feelings; but the Scriptoria must not be touched; that was 
understood, and acceded to, though Mrs. Lovel never knew by 
what means the complete ascendancy was gained. Aleyne was a 
puzzle, and although nurse Dona solved the enigma satisfactorily 
to herself, so unsatisfactorily to Mrs. Lovel’s comprehension, 
that the latter lady felt convinced that temper—temper only, 
was at the bottom of all, talents misapplied, and fine abilities 
wasted by want of due application (for with Mrs. Lovel even 
inspiration itself was as nothing without application). Could 
it be possible, was there any truth in Dona’s folly? had the 
fearful doom, and the family malady visited this last sole re- 
presentative ? And the “ hours of darkness,” bringing forward 
“hours of light” and wild phantasms, had ¢his fallen on 
Aleyne ? 

“ She is beyond my ken,” summed up poor Mrs. Lovel, after 
her cogitations on the subject; “‘ and I wash my hands of it; 
the blood of the Lovels has something very queer about it.— 
I wish she had the “ Armstrong” mind, puir Birdie ;” and the 
“ Armstrong” mind was a very decent one for every day use; 
full of plain common sense, and excellent reasoning ; but when 
reasoning was of no avail, and things were intruded on the sight 
and beyond “our philosophy,” then the Armstrong mind with 
all its education, schooling, and scholastic pedantry, was fairly 
posed and routed. 

On looking again through the lattice-work of the stone screen 
the same female figures are to be seen, sauntering in the 
pleasant garden, whom we left there a while ago ; but are they 
the same? yes, there is “ pretty Matie,” quite unchanged ; but 
her companion is the same, yet how different to the Aleyne of 
the dark or thoughtful hours, which were overshadowing her 
when she first became visible to our eyes. The dream has passed 
away,—the awakening has come; and she is looking on the 
flowers, and on the setting sun, and on the old trees, with the 
animation and deep love which the true child of nature ever 
lavishes ; she is almost as a little child in the revelry of her 
enjoyment, and though she has seen the evening star a thousand 
times above that particular hill, and though she has watched the 
folding flowers and leaves as often, yet they are as beautiful and 
dear as if new in all their glorious mystery. Her laugh is very 
“x and sweet too, and she is full of gentle mirth and frolic 
play ; 


3 


“ Her vo'ce was like the wildest, saddest tone,— 
Yet sweet—of some loved voice heard long ago.” 


Yet was Aleyne Lovel perfectly natural ; it was simplicity that 
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fascinated,-and if the comparison may be permitted, she was as 
a strain of antique music, greeting the wearied ear, after listen- 
ing to the jaded, but far more complicated melodies of the day, 

“ And are you better now, my bird?” tenderly asked cousin 
Matie, “and of what have you been thinking?” 

“ Before I tell you my thoughts, pretty Matie, let me offer a 
suggestion. A new name you must give me.” 

“A new name, dearie!” exclaimed Matie, with a simpering 
laugh, “when a young lady talks of a ‘new name,’ it is omi- 
nous.” 

Aleyne returned no answering laugh, as with a lightning 
glance of scorn, that momentarily glanced across her face, she 
said,— 

“Tam not a young lady, you know Matie, in the common 
acceptation of the term. The new name I have thought of for 
myself, is one you ought to like, for the sake of your national 
dialect—call me “ Burd alane,” Matie; that is very like “ Bird 
Aleyne,” is it not?” 

“And why call you that, dearie, for you are not alane, and 
never must be.” 

“* Burd alane, good Matie, means, solitary; but if you do 
not like the appellation, let it rest; and now tell me of what 
you have been thinking for the last hour, ‘ pretty Matie.’ 
I have been wishing—I wonder what you and I at this 
very moment of time wish for the most in the world; if you 
will tell me, I will tell you,’ whispered Aleyne, coaxingly, as 
with a laugh that goes to the heart directly, so pretty, soft, and 
musical it is, she twined her arms around the kind soul, who 
immediately answered,— 

“The best wish of my heart just now is, that Mr. Macinstore 
would drop in to tea this evening.” 

‘Ah, you naughty Matie; I see you have got on your blue 
lutestring—you talk of new names indeed; oh! fie, fie,” and 
Aleyne held up her finger, and then she plucked a fair bouquet 
and placed it in Matie’s bosom, and Matie, as she had often 
done before, quite forgot to ask Aleyne what her wishes were at 
that precise moment. 

But although Matie forgot this, Aleyne rarely sought her 
couch at night, without confiding to her faithful and dearest 
companion, somewhat of her thoughts or ideas during the day ; 
this silent friend was the spotless paper which had taken the 
form of a diary. 

Extracts from this diary may give a better idea of Aleyne’s 
mind and peculiar character, than the most elaborate attempt at 


description. 
* * * * * a * 
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“T left the garden bathed in silver radiance, and the starry 
skies, with sensations of deep humility and self abasement. [ 
always feel this when alone with Nature. The flowers are so 
painfully beautiful—yes, painfully beautiful to me; I feel so 
unworthy of their loveliness ! 

And yet, though my humility is deep and heartfelt when con- 
templating the loveliness of wan lilies, or the blushing glories of 
dewy roses; and deeper—deeper far when I look around and 
above,—around on the streams, and woods, and everlasting hills 
—and above on the worlds on worlds! yet wherefore does this 
humility desert me when I am in contact with my fellow 
beings ? 

It is true, that our own household and a few townsfolk are all 
the samples of my kind I have ever been acquainted with ; and 
all the world cannot be like them. I hate myself for feeling 
superiority ; and yet I cannot descend to their petty ways; yet 
it is not because I have so thirstily drank from the limpid foun- 
tains of knowledge—because, I know enough to know and feel 
intensely that I know nothing. But it is because He has per- 
mitted the hour of darkness; hours of darkness do they call 
them? Oh! bright, glorious, transcendent hours of light 
rather! Hours which have taught me what I am—what I 
shall be; which have taught me that ‘the secret things belong 
unto the Lord: but the things which are revealed to us,’ Or 
in other words, that the utmost limits to which all and every 
science ever has gone, or ever will go—is but surface work. 
The mystery is hidden—the secret, inexplicable things remain. 

The Botanist may pluck the flowers to shreds: classify and 
name, and explain and arrange; but how were these flowers 
first formed? who saw them made? The Geologist may scoop 
out the bowels of the earth, and speak of deluges or no deluges, 
and of tens of thousands of years with as much certainty as 
impiousness : but learned philosopher, you may examine stratas 
and fossils, and mammoth remains, and arrange a splendid 
theory in contradistinction to the Bible ; but you cannot save a 
humble root from perishing, on which thousands depend for 
daily food. 

Astronomers measure the distance of the stars, and foretel the 
stated periods of eclipses and comets, and all the wondrous 
revolutions of worlds beyond our ken; the glorious system— 
orbit on orbit rolls on, and men with laughable impudence 
measure the stars, and tell us of what they are composed. 
They forget the hand that made them, and that He who once 
bade the sun retrograde, can do the same again! and where are 
human calculations then? Therefore [ come to the conclusion 
that all human learning is but surface work, and we know nothing.” 
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“JT know that mere forms will never lead us heavenward ! 
but children of earth are used to prepare their best adornments 
in honour of a beloved one: and should we not much more 
devote our first and best gifts to Him who made us? Domestic 
homes are full of valuable paintings and rare hangings; silver 
and gold; alabaster and costly woods. Music is cultivated, 
harps and lutes are tuned to profane songs; our gardens are full 
of fragrant flowers and costly exotics: but the house of prayer 
is bare and uncomely—the hangings are faded, the walls are 
whitewashed! The hymns of praise are doleful wails of discord, 
and the altar is bare of ornament—and what such fitting orna- 
ment for the holy altar as the ‘lilies of the field,’ which He 
once vouchsafed to notice? The gift of a contrite, humbled, 
heart is to make up for the lack of all this, they say ; true—the 
gift of the heart must come first, but out of the heart’s love and 
devotion will not all the rest proceed ? 

Ah! I dream—I dream: again I see St. Hubert’s restored to 
its pristine splendour: I see the sisterhood of mercy headed by 
myself. 

Whence come these prophetic visions? Iam poor and im- 
poverished, and the rent of our ancient lands barely suffices for 
our need. We have no other funds, and thousands I require to 
realize my wishes; but I am waiting, for the age of miracles is 
not over—and my faith is large.” 

It is not desirable to transcribe more full extracts, such as 
the foregoing. ‘Their object is merely to give the reader some 
notion of Aleyne Lovel’s inward being, and not to enter into 
discussions of a religious nature, such as had evidently absorbed 
and shaken her. On other, and more terrestrial subjects, she 
also had thought deeply, as the following extracts of her journal 
may testify. It must ever be remembered, that Dona, the Irish 
nurse, had fostered her nursling on diet, the antipodes to that 
which Mrs. Lovel inculcated. 

“ January 18—Thursday night Dona has been talking with 
me to-night, and she is in great trouble, poor old soul; for the 
snow is on the ground, and the weather is severe, and one whom 
she reveres and loves is suffering from privations of various kinds. 
This is an aged priest of her persuasion: an individual I have 
never seen, for his dwelling is far off among the hills, and 
grandmamma has objected to my visiting the place, though I 
know not for what reason. There seems to be some mystery 
attached to the mention of Mr. Northcote’s name ; he is Father 
Jerome with Dona, when she speaks of him to me, but Mr. 
Northcote when she names him to grandmamma or cousin Matie. 
Dona will not tell me why they dislike to speak of him, but she 
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has often described him to me; she says he has vowed himself 
to celibacy, according to the rules of his order, and to poverty 
also, according to the same rule; that he was placed by his su- 
perior at an early age, long—long } years ago, at the little chapel 
of Holywell, with a “humble domicile attac ‘hed, to officiate there 
as the priest of a poor, almost pauper scattered flock. There 
Dona has gone to worship ever since [ can remember, and often 
have I listened to her bitter lamentations, weeping over the 
fallen glories of her ancient religion ; she loves to tell of the splen- 
dours and pomps she has witnessed in her youth: the cathedral 
glories of other lands—lands where the devotee, the architect, 

the sculptor, the painter, the cunning artists of all kinds have 
contributed their mite towards the embellishment and decora- 
tion of temples dedicated to the King of kings. 

Bitter wailing succeeds, and Irish wailing is very bitter, when 
she compares the service performed at Holywell by one aged 
man ; and yet, says Dona,— 

‘The flowers at Holy well are as beautiful as they are here, 

my darlint: but no rose, no lily is wasted there, for coarse 
though the linen cloths be on the Lord’s altar, they are white as 
snow, and whilst a flower is to be had, they are all gathered 
in grand nosegays and placed on that, each saint and sabbath- 
day. Ochone, ochone! what will become of the altar now, and 
Father Jerome lying sick, and none save old Ruth to tend him ? 
When snow hid the flowers, then evergreens were to be had: 
but now the altar is without a priest, and over the hills and far 
away the flock is scattered.’ 

I mean to tell grandmamma that I desire to go and see if I can 
do anything for the poor old man, and I think that dear Matie 
is such a kind creature, she will persuade her to say nothing 
adverse, but I mean to go, and I mean grandmamma to say yes. 
Iam sure she is too good an old lady to neglect a sufferer, because 
the individual needing comfort is a papist. 

Dona says all the congregation are so very poor, that they 
can do nothing, and the people of the village, or hamlet of St. 
Hubert’s do not visit a catholic priest. The prejudice is very 
great, and besides, Mr. Northcote has lived quite a hermit’s life, 
and always courted seclusion. But Dona says, ‘he is so beau- 
tiful,’—like the pictures of the olden saints—grand and vene- 
rable. 

I hope to set off to Holywell to-morrow over the snow: I 
wonder I never determined on going before; my faculties bei 
been sleeping, surely. Something tells me this visit to Holywell 
is the prelude to some great ev ent in my life. 

Mr. Macinstore has been drinking tea here, and I am quite 
interested in watching ‘ pretty Matie’ rand the sleek widower, for 
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Matie has confided in me, and tells me that he is about to make 
her an offer of marriage, and that she means to take him for 
her husband. Now this has made me think deeply—strangely, 
Matie talks of dove; ah! it is the same with all things on earth, 
love is a great mystery, and that which urges such persons to- 
wards each other, as Mr. Macinstore and pretty Matie, is ‘love 
on the surface ;? they go no deeper, and for the best reason in 
the world, because they cannot, they are incapable of fathom- 
ing it. 

1 am sure that what is termed Jove, must be a terrific thing— 
books have never described it to my satisfaction, there appears 
a lack of words to do so. I hope never to learn by experience, 
never to fathom the mystery ; and it is not likely that I ever 
shall, because the world seems a vast wilderness, and my path 
is apart, so far as human sympathy goes. Yet, if my two 
requirements were found in a mortal being, crossing this lonely 
footpath of mine, then I might perchance fall into the awful sin 
of placing the creature too near the Creator in my heart of hearts. 
My two requirements seem to be simple ; yet how unspeakably 
sublime to walk hand in hand with such an one, through earthly 
woes to heaven’s gate ! 

I shall never love mortal man, unless in his eye I read power 
to quell and subdue all things by the power of intellect alone ; 
self command first—then command of others. 

My other requirement goes beyond this; and it is well, 
fair paper, that no eye save mine scans thee—or Aleyne Lovel 
would of a surety be deemed an impertinent! I think myself 
somewhat vain and bold in what I am about to confide to thee, 
paper mine | 

I, who shrink beside a flower—I, who have no woman’s love- 
liness to win or subdue—I, who am ignorant—I, who am in 
short all that I least admire! to suppose it possible that I could 
be loved with the love that alone deserves the name, 

Yet, foolish Aleyne, this is thy second requirement; he, to 
whom belongs the intellect of supreme command, must live so 
holy and spotless a life, closely resembling the saintly men of 
old, that he would be ready to offer me upon the altar of sacri- 
fice, if required for the truth’s sake. Me, whom he must love 
with the yearning, fervent passion of an impassioned nature. 

Alas! there can be but one such he, as this ideal of perfection 
on earth. Yet thus, and thus alone would I desire to be loved. 

The first love of a noble heart, hitherto cold and careless ; yet 
what a picture have I drawn! Heaven preserve me from ever 
seeing its realisation—for how should I love in return? would 
not mine be worship, idolatry ; and what should I give for such 
love as I require? @ heart. Ah, that were far too little and 
despicable! I would place my eéernify in his hands, my sow. 
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I would tell him to lead me heavenward—I would feel safe in 
being thus led ; and I would listen to his precepts, and each 
wor. that fell from his lips, with the conviction that he was 
wisest, best, purest, noblest of the sons of men !” 

* * * * * * 2 

It seldom happened that Alevne Lovel had particularly wished 
for the grant of any one particular thing, she had lived so much 
amongst her flowers, music, books, and her own thouglhits also, 
that easily contented with every arrangement made for her, she 
had seldom demanded more; in the concern of the “ Scripto- 
ria,” she had been firm, and in her present purpose she was 
firm also; but she managed to secure a “ yes” from her grand- 
mamma, ere she set off on her charitable visit to Holywell. 

“I wish,” said Mrs. Lovel, “that you had fixed on calling 
anywhere else, my dear. I have reasons for disliking you to.go 
there; but don’t suppose it is because the poor old man isa 
Roman Catholic priest: I hope I am too liberal for such silly 
prejudices ;” yet the worthy soul was full of them—“ but it is 
very painful to me to hear Mr. Northcote’s name, very painful 
indeed,” and Mrs. Lovel screwed her mouth up tight, as if to 
say, “ I shall say no more.” 

“ Have you ever seen Mr. Northcote, grandmamma?” sud- 
denly asked Aleyne, looking fixedly at her. 

“Yes, my dear, I have seen him, and under circumstances 
that give me great pain to remember,” answered Mrs. Lovel, 
with more feeling, and in a more impressive manner than she 
usually betrayed. 

“ May I ask what they were, grandmamma? ” 

‘* No, my dear, I had rather you did not, as I might be led to 
cast some reflections relative to the departed, which I had 
rather not. 

Aleyne had no feminine curiosity, but from her childhood 
she had always been aware that some past circumstances of the 
family history were not discussed before her; she had an in- 
tuitive perception that there was concealment of some kind, and 
that connected with her birth, and her mother’s name, there 
was somewhat of unusual sorrow and secresy evercoupled. She 
had never seen or heard of a paternal relative—her grandmamma 
and cousin Matie were her sole kin ; and if she questioned Dona, 
Dona crossed herself and began to cry ; but once she had said, 
half whiningly, half croningly, in her Irish way, on “ Burd 
Alane” coaxingly pressing her with entreaties for a /eetle more 
enlightenment as to the past, “ Mavourneen, my night star, my 
lily of St. Hubert’s—just hearken to old Dona Shannon once 
for all—your mother never looked on her babie—never let fall 
the first sweet dew-drop tears on her first-born’s face ; and well 
it was she did not, to my thinking; she died, died as ye entered 
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this world of woe: her hand never pressed thee ; her lips never 
touched thee; and be thankful for it; for she was a fair and 
stately creature, but she was a ——”’ here Dona checked herself, 
and shook all over, as she muttered, “aye, and what have you 
led me to say with yere coaxing ways now, mavourneeen! Saint 
Agues forgive me ! ” 

“ What was my mother, Dona?” asked Aleyne, sternly, “I 
am not to be trifled with thus; I am no child; aud if you dare 
speak the word, do so.” 

“I dare not,” sobbed poor Dona, falling on her knees; “I 
dare not, for I promised your grandmamma I never would speak 
on the matter at all, and see what I have done! poor leddy, 
she has had trouble enough—for your grandpa was a stern man, 
my darlint.” 

“Does Cousin Maitland know the family story, Dona,” ques- 
tinned Aleyne. 

“ Ah yes, and that she does, dearie,” gladly responded nurse, 
trotting away, right glad to cast on another’s shoulders the 1es- 
ponsibility of answering the dangerous inquirer. To cousin 
Matie, Aleyne applied with no better success—that lady seemed 
so really terrified, and shrank from the subject with such evi- 
dent distaste, that whatever Aleyne’s suspicions were, she 
pee for no further confirmation of unspoken fears; but her 

row darkened, and she withdrew inwardly more and more— 
she literally “communed with her own spirit in her chamber, 
and was still.” 

Accompanied by the brisk Matie, Aleyne made her way over 
the hills, in the direction of Holywell; snow covered the ground, 
and that sense of hushed stillness lay on all things, which, 
during a continued frost is so impressive ; it is nature’s sleep or 
trance, and suits well with some states of mind. What Holy- 
well might be, when the winter mantle was withdrawn, it was 
impossible to guess, but it had little to attract the eye or imagi- 
nation as first seen by Aleyne; there was a very small chapel 
with a cross over the door, raised in carved wood, a burial-place 
on the hill side, a cottage with a large rambling garden round it. 
bounded by a wood, and just within the entrance of the wood, 
arched over, aud surmounted by a cross, a rounded well, (deep 
and pellucid were the sparkling waters it contained) which gave 
its name to the spot, Holy-well—so named from pilgrims to a 
distant shrine having formerly passed that way, and refreshing 
their wearied spirits and exhausted frames beside it. Matie, 
approached the limpid water, and simperingly declared her re- 
solution to taste it ere she departed, for often she had heard of 
its virtues, but never approached it hitherto. And what are 
the properties it is famed for, Matie,” smilingly inquired Aleyne. © 
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“Why, it is believed by many persons—that any one who 
drinks a draught of water drawn fresh from the well with their 
own hands, will never know what it is to love.” 

“ Ah Matie! you are too late, it is useless for you to try the 
charm. Mr. Macinstore has been beforehand—how rejoiced 
and thankful he would be, did he know how easily he might 
have lost you—he ought to thank Father Jerome for guarding 
the charmed well ; no dragon could have proved a stronger safe- 
guard, to prevent timid wayfarers approaching, than poor old Fa- 
ther Jerome has done. But now the dragon is worn with sickness 
and decrepitude, let us show pity even to i¢: as for me, I pass 
the charmed well. “ Burd Alane” needs no preservative.” 

“Now don’t talk so, my dear love,” said Matie, in a depreca- 
ting tone, “ though truth to tell I could almost wish you might 
be guarded from the danger we have alluded to—for with you 
it will be no light matter Burdie ! ” 

“You speak eloquently on the tender topic, ‘ pretty Matie ;’ 
but don’t sigh so deeply ; your course of true love has run very 
smooth ; how becoming those pink ribbons are Matie.” 

“ Pink ribbons my dear; why they are salmon colour—Ma- 
cinstore’s favourite colour,” answered Miss Maitland half of- 
fended at Aleyne’s want of observation; but the young lady 
made amends ™ saying, “ Ah, ’tis all the same; the bloom of 
your cheek tinged them, pretty Matie.” 

They had knocked more than once ere the cottage door 
was opened by an ancient housekeeper, who kindly bade them 
a welcome entrance, and they found themselves in the imme- 
diate presence of a venerable man, seated beside a table covered 
with books, parchments, and writing materials; there was a 
beautiful head of the Redeemer suspended over the mantel- 
piece ; a clock, and a crucifix; and all else in the apartment be- 
tokened a hermit’s cell, of the humblest and commonest order. 
He could not rise to receive them—his limbs failed him, and 
his bowed head betokened the body’s weakness ; but his speech 
was plain, and his eye was clear, and serenity and holy peace 
beamed on his pale attenuated countenance. He was so dig- 
nified and gentlemanly—his bearing so courteous and kind, 
that Aleyne felt ashamed to tell him why they had called; she 
felt it impossible to offer him charity, though Dona had assured 
her that it was the rule of his order to receive it, thankfully and 
meekly. Cousin Matie was evidently shy and uncomfortable, 
and there was a silence broken by Mr. Northcote simply 
saying “Have you come to me, my daughter, in quest of 
spiritual aid, or have you come to offer me the aid you presume 
I stand in need of? ” 


“We have come for the latter purpose, dear sir,” now answered 
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Aleyne, composedly, her self possession all returned, “and we 
thank you for permitting us to use this sweetest privilege,” 
He looked at her long and fixedly, and Aleyne partly returned 
his gaze—her ‘ hours of darkness’ were approaching—timidity 
vanished, and the things of earth became to her as shadows, or 
parts of a great picture passing before her eyes. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Northcote,” she said, “but you 
know my grandmother, Mrs. Lovel, of St. Hubert’s Priory, for 
she tells me so—is not this the case?” 

“ Are you Aleyne Lovel?” slowly spoke Father Jerome these 
words, 

“They tell me so,” she answered, with a half sad sort of 
smile. ‘I call myself ‘ Burd alane.’ ” 

“Nay, my daughter, thou art not alone; thy guardian angel 
hovers round thee. Last of thy doomed race, Aleyne Lovel, 
I shall die the happier for having seen and blessed thee. Nay, 
look not astonished, for here is no mystery; thy ancient nurse, 
Dona Shannon, told me of thy well-being—she prepared me for 
this visit. May the hours of light which heaven has vouchsafed 
to thee, bring forth meet fruits for heavenly acceptance.” 

“Father, my heart is heavy, and thou canst lighten it; I 
would fain question thee of my unknown parents, and hear the 
mystery which envelopes my birth unravelled,” said Aleyne, 
“from thy lips I may not shrink to hear the truth.” 

“The time has not yet come, my daughter ; let us discourse 
together. We are strangers, as the world estimates strangers 
or intimates ; but I think we shall not be so for long,” answered 
the venerable Father, with a kind smile illuminating his care- 
worn features; sublime and heart-stirring was their talk; for 
both were actuated by one spirit—one mind—one hope—and 
Aleyne’s heart ‘ burned within her’ as she listened. 

Ere the snows of winter melted, the imprint of Aleyne Lovel’s 
footfalt wending over the hills towards Holywell, was almost 
daily to be traced: yet when the glittering mantle was with- 
drawn, and the green hills robed joyously were visible, when 
the birds sang, and the hedges gave sweet tokens of returning 
spring-tide, her visits suddenly ceased almost altogether. 

She gives her own reasons best in her diary, she had no con- 
cealments there: it spoke her heart’s inmost thoughts. The 
following extracts partly explain her motives and feelings, 
though she must often have found a difficulty in transcribing 
them into a mere cold form of words. 

“ April Wednesday Night.—I am the greatest of all 
mysteries on earth to myself! I cannot clearly understand 
myself,—I that boast self-knowledge. I will carefully look over 
the past, and see if light comes, for darkness shrouds many 
March, 1849.—voL. Lvi1.—NO. CCXXVII. iia 
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things now. Why have I ceased to visit Holywell? Answer 
that honestly—truthfully to thyself—Alcyne Lovel. If thou 
canst not, then God help thee. 

How mary blessed and happy hours have I passed communing 
with Father Jerome: I read to him—wrote for him—listened 
at his feet—learned his lessons of piety and faith—and in return 
opened my whole soul to his inspection,—all my aspirations— 
my yearnings —my sins—my follies. Only on one subject 
he would not speak—‘ the time had not arrived,” he ever re- 
peated—this subject is one often uppermost in my mind; the 
secret hanging over my parents’ story—and what gave rise to 
any intercourse between the family at St. Hubert’s, and the 
catholic priest at Holywell. 

Am I never to learn the truth ; and is it merciful to keep it 
from me? How glorious was that early morning on which 
Father Jerome told me he had had tidings of a beloved son in 
the faith—a grand-nephew—one who was speedily coming to 
comfort and solace his rapidly declining years—to take his 
vacant place, and guard and tend the scattered flock. And he 
came—he is a priest, of Father Jerome’s order—his name 
is Dormer—Eustace Dormer; and he is young, and he possesses 
the eye of perfect command —the tongue of perfect eloguence— 
the manner of perfect gentle dignity, which I have hitherto 
imagined in my dreams! Mr. Dormer will not quit his uncle, 
while the latter continues ill, and I do not think Father Jerome 
can ever recover; but Aleyne, shrink not from probing thyself, 
why dost thou not visit Holywell as thou wert wont todo? Is 
it because another servant of God is there, who is young, gifted, 
and earnestly tender towardsthee for thy eternal welfare? Aleyne 
Lovel, thy first requirement is found, the dark, beautiful eye, 
whose searching gaze seems to pierce into nature’s profoundest 
depths. Am I ashamed to meet that eye, that I have with- 
drawn from Holywell? Yes,—I tremble beneath its power. 
Aleyne Lovel ashamed and trembling? Yet, foolish heart, be 
still; no glance, no gesture, no word, has betrayed thee ; and he 
is not a magician! Alas, alas! it is consciousness that terrifies 
me. Mr. Dormer is too holy—too pure—too heavenly—too be- 

ond all earthly weakness—to comprehend me. I love him. 
Thy should I ad ashamed of his knowing that I love him? 


The eternal want and absence of my second requirement, pre- 
serves my purity of soul, even were he not bound by vows, 80 
dread and inexpressibly solemn, that man cannot loose them— 
cannot unbind them. 

Then wherefore am I ashamed to meet his eye—why does 
conscience tell me that I love with all the wild, soul-subduing, 
yet purest aspirations of which mv nature is capable? I know 
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myself, and I know that J Jove, (oh! the depth of those two 
words!) because with rapturous joy, following each hour of 
gloom and dark despair, I remember that he is a catholic priest, 
that he cannot marry, that he cannot be another's! My own 
desolation, my hopeless lot, my secret solitary existence, with 
thought on thought crowding ever on, and none,none to speak 
with, or sympathise, is all as nought; all is forgotten in the 
deep gratitude I feel to Heaven, that the pang of agony I could 
not bear, is averted—he belongs to God: he cannot know earthly 
love. 

I know that Eustace Dormer will have a blessed eternity. I 
know that he prays for me, because he has told me so—oh! 
wherefore should I avoid him? Aleyne Lovel, thou art a weak 
woman, with all thy boasted strength.” 


* * * * * 2* 2 


On the day following this entry in Miss Lovel’s diary, she 
received a note from Mr. Dormer, requesting she would have the 
goodness to come to Holywell as early as possible, an alarming 
change having taken place in Mr. Northcote, and he having ex- 
pressed a desire to see her immediately. 

When Aleyne reached Holywell, within two hours after the 
missive was written, Mr. Northcote was no more, and his grand- 
nephew received her with an impressive solemnity, that even 
went beyond the occasion ; it was evident that he had important 
and agitating communications to make, as taking Aleyne’s cold 
hand, he said,— 

“My deceased uncle has imposed a heavy task on me, Miss 
Lovel; he was sensible to the last, nor did he lose the use of 
speech; he earnestly desired to see and speak with you ere he 
departed: but he deputed me to perform that office for him, 
which your absence prevented his performing himself. He 
wished to apprize you of the peculiar tie, if I may use such a 
word, existing between us. You are not aware of your mother’s 
history ?” 

“No,” whispered the trembling Aleyne, in a scarcely audible 
voice; she felt those dark, extraordinary eyes were fixed on her, 
and she murmured an inward prayer for help and strength, and 
who ever raised such a prayer in vain? 

“From my uncle’s knowledge of your character, of your hea- 
venly aspirations, and singleness of soul, as well as strength of 
mind, he judged that the time had arrived, when you ought to 
learn your true position. He thought that Mrs. Lovel might 
die, and not speak, from mistaken principles or opinions; and 
he could not express his high and exalted notion of you 
better, than by testing your powers of endurance, a“ strength- 
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ening you in your heavenward desires. Are you prepared to 
hear a very sad story ?” 

Another whispered assent from Aleyne, and he continued,— 

‘My father loved and wooed your mother, Miss Lovel, but 
he was rejected by your grandfather, because he was poor, and 
by your grandmother, on account of his religion. He thought 
himself insulted and aggrieved, and I grieve to tell you that my 
father endeavoured to persuade your mother to forget the duty 
and obedience she owed her parents, and to elope with him. 
But she resisted his entreaties, and in a fit of anger and despe- 
ration, he hastily contracted an alliance which was utterly un- 
productive of happiness on both sides, and I am the only child 
of that ill-assorted union.” 

“Did my mother love your father as he loved her?” quietly 
asked Alesne, without raising her eyes. 

“T believe to that excess, which causes the children of earth 
to place the creature before the Creator; but on such topics the 
devoted to heaven can only judge from hearsay.” 

Mr. Dormer’s voice was unaltered as he spoke, and totally 
devoid of consciousness that he was touching on a dangerous 
and forbidden subject to him. 

“ Are you like your father, Mr. Dormer?” said Aleyne, and 
she looked up, and their eyes met, it was but for a moment, but 
when Mr. Dormer again spoke, a fine and sensitive ear might 
have traced the slightest possible tremor in his voice, as softly 
and somewhat sadly he answered,— 

“ Men say so, Miss Lovel: but why do you ask ?” 

His was a simple question, the words were common place, and 
the tone was cold in which it was uttered, but it fell on Aleyne 
Lovel’s heart with a pang as fearful, as if she knew he had dis- 
covered her profane feelings towards himself. Equivocation was 
unknown to her—falsehood had never sullied her lips; and with 
proud self-possession and command of self instantly restored, she 
firmly answered,— 

“My reasons for asking the question are unimportant to 
i Mr. Dormer, therefore you will forgive my not answering 
it. 

There was a long, long silence, —so long, that during the 
space, Aleyne’s thoughts had flown rapidly over hersel/f—her 
mind’s history ; and the result of the communion was, a perfect 
and absolute mastery over each rebellious thought. She awoke 
from her reverie, and found Mr. Dormer looking earnestly, 
fixedly, thoughtfully upon her; but she was able to return that 
gaze now, for her innocent and lovely soul spoke in her eyes, 
spiritual and full of eloquence as they were. There was a deep 
meaning in the profound contemplation, of which she was the 
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object: but Aleyne felt, that even ¢f he read her inmost heart, 
he would not loathe her, and in that blessed assurance, she was 
the first to break silence.— Will you continue the narrative, 
that you judge it best I should hear from your lips?” 

Eustace Dormer was evidently engaged in inward prayer,— 
his eyes were closed,—and with a heavy sigh, and deep solem- 
nity of voice and manner, he resumed the thread of the dis- 
closure he had commenced. 

“Your mother was the gentlest of earthly beings, and on 
hearing of my father’s marriage with another, her heart was 
broken.” Aleyne gave a slight start and shudder. “ But she 
hid the deadly wound, and as health and reason both gave way, 
no wonder that it was no difficult task to induce her to cousent 
to a marriage of her parents’ ordering. I have a heavy task 
imposed on me, Miss Lovel. God grant that you may be 
strengthened to hear, what I pray for strength to relate :—few 
words will be best.— 

“ Your father was a Lovel,—a distant branch of your father’s 
family,—he was my father’s opposite in all things.”—Aleyne 
remembered that Mr. Dormer had said he was considered like 
his father, and she sighed involuntarily.—“ But he was your 
father, therefore I say no more.—Aleyne Lovel,—he drove her 
mad,—she became his murderess,—he was found stabbed to the 
heart; and a few hours after, you were born, your wretched 
mother breathing her last, in the wildest ravings of dread in- 
sanity.” 

How cold and still Aleyne was,—so cold, still, and unmoved, 
that Eustace Dormer tenderly took her hand, and words of holy 
peace and comfort fell from his lips, and she listened as if an- 
gels whispered in her ear the songs of Paradise.—Oh, that voice ! 
how it thrilled on her heart of hearts. 

“ T also was now motherless,”’ continued Mr. Dormer; “ and 
immediately after the awful circumstances I have related, my 
father devoted me to the service of the church. He did not 
long survive ;—he was an old man, whilst still young.” 

“ But,” said Aleyne, in a voice so low, it was barely audible, 
“ she was a murderess!” and as the word of horrible import 
passed her trembling lips, her whole frame thrilled with con- 
vulsive shuddering. 

“ Alas!” said Mr. Dormer, in pitying accents, “she was 
benighted. Inscrutable are the ways of Jehovah, and we dare 
not attempt to solve, or even to descant on these dread 
mysteries. The brain whirls, and the soul recoils from con- 
templation.” Long and freely Aleyne wept; she seldom shed 
tears, aud they revived her overcharged, bursting heart, [ustace 
Dormer knew this, and he tenderly said,—“ Weep on, my dear 
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sister, and listen, while I tell you why our dear Father Jerome, 
now with Jesus, desired that you should thus be probed. He 
was fully aware of Mrs. Lovel’s obstinate and ineradicable preju- 
dices, prejudices that it were useless for you to argue against or 
combat with; therefore submissive silence, owing to your relative 
position, is your only alternative. He conceived your first duty 
was in alleviating your grandmother's suffering, (for she has 
suffered deeply, though silently,) and in cheering her declining 
years. Therefore you may not take the veil as a professed nun, 
neither permit change to visit St. Hubert’s Priory, during Mrs. 
Lovel’s life-time,—that is drawing rapidly, however, to its final 
close. At present, indeed, it seems to our limited comprehen- 
sion, impossible to compass our wishes with respect to the ulti- 
mate restoration of the ancient edifice, but we know that the 
Lord, in his own good time, can appoint the means,—can bring 
forth the necessary funds to promote the holy work, when least 
expected. My uncle, with his dying breath, spoke thus, Miss 
Lovel; he spoke of you, the last of your race, and he earnestly 
desired, that by the dedication of yourself to Heaven, the hours 
of darkness, during the past generations, might in your person 
be changed to that glorious light, which turneth night to day. 
He much feared lest Mrs. Lovel should depart “ without a sign ;” 
and his only motive in charging me with the painful communi- 
cation it has been my duty to make, was with the pure and fer- 
vent hope of quickening your zeal, and detaching your thoughts, 
more entirely, if possible, from that earth, which, to the daugh- 
ters of your line, has afforded so weary and miserable a resting 
place. But be sure of yourse/f, my sister; ‘be sure that the gift 
of yourself to Heaven, is a free-will offering ; the Lord will have 
the whole heart, or none; an earthly bridegroom desires this, 
-—far more a heavenly one; every thought, every wish, must 
be in Heaven.” 

What spirit possessed Aleyne, what laughing fairy, when with 
her soft, low, musical laugh, she said,— 

“ Are your thoughts always in Heaven, Mr. Dormer ?” 

A lightning glance. What said it? three words, and she 
was answered. She treasured the answer for ever. 

Little more was spoken ; broken, disjointed thanks scarce ex- 
prest by Aleyne, and solemn admonitions and parting advice 
from Mr. Dormer; and so they bade each other farewell in cold 
measured terms, for the blessing bestowed upon her sounded in 
Aleyne’s ears as a knell of death—cold and stern. 

Mr. Dormer buried his dead, and left England to rejoin his 
mission in a foreign land. Aleyne Lovel returned to St. 
Hubert’s Priory, to live a living death. All was now explained ; 
and although Matie had, in the course of conversation with 
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Aleyne, alluded to Mr. Dormer, and her aunt’s prejudices 
against the name, owing to family circumstances, yet only since 
the disclosure already narrated, could Aleyne comprehend why 
such strong dislike should exist towards the unknown and un- 
offending. 

Less could Aleyne fathom her own apathy, when she recalled 
the startling fact, that amidst the cries of “ murder,”’ so inex- 
pressibly horrible, she had entered on the stage of life; had 
she a cold or a callous heart, or was it that the “dark hours” 
were fulfilled, and the voice of prophecy lulled? No—she was 
not apathetic, but she was pre-occupied; the love of her heart 
had gone forth: it was cast back, cold—cold—and Aleyne was 
silent, chilled and awake. ‘“ Dark hours,” came no more: 
destiny had no more to do; she was now waiting the Lord's 
pleasure, and she felt an inward certainty and conviction, that 
her doom had been prefigured. The earth appeared to her as 
ove vast tomb, and she looked towards Heaven, if possible, with 
redoubled hope and joy —joy unspeakable; for there they 
would meet again. 

* * Xe * * * 


Two years passed away; and while “ Matie” had become 
Mrs. Macinstore, and Mrs. Lovel speechless and crippled, the 
entries in Aleyne’s diary were very different to what they once 
had been. Many days and weeks were omitted altogether, and 
then such short sentences as the following, occurred,—“ This is 
a great calm,” or,— ] am sleeping, my life is one long dream,” 
or,— Grandmamma is dying, and I shall be free,” or the last 
extract, ere that event took place, which was this singular one,— 
“I could not watch the departing spirit, until I had left the earth 
before it.” There was no explanation, no comment, and Mrs. 
Lovel died in Aleyne’s arms a few days afterwards. 

None who could have seen Miss Lovel in her lonely home, 
would have deemed her a creature differently moulded to the 
rest of her species, in mind and feeling; her days passed in 
monotonous common occupations —woman’s work, reading, or 
music, employing ali her hours by turns ; but, said Mrs, Macin- 
store, on one of her visits,— 

* You just remind me of a profane play-acting I once was 
silly enough, or sinful enough to witness, where there was a lady 
walking in her sleep, and, my sweet, dear Buriie, ye seem to my 
imagining, as if ye were just such anither, only your dreams are 
of angels, and the white-robed saints, and harp music, and ce- 
lestial posies.”” 

“ Alas, my pretty Matie, would that I was there in presence, 
not in dreams,” 
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“ Fie, fie, Burdie ; we must find a fitting mate for the caged 
nightingale.” 

 Silence—silence, Miss Maitland,” sternly, and with passion, 
exclaimed Aleyne; “this badinage is sacrilege to me: know 
you not my mother’s fate, and that I am the last of my race ?” 

A fierce eye and a flushed cheek, so absolutely terrified poor 
Matie, that she quite forgot to remind Miss Lovel, that, in her 
absence of mind, she had addressed her by an appellation that 
was unbecoming, “ Eppy” being still admissible, but “ Miss,” 
an abomination to the matronly, self-satisfied, but kind-hearted 
Mrs. Macinstore. 

Whether Mrs. Macinstore was alarmed or offended by this 
display of authority on Miss Lovel’s part, or whether her do- 
mestic occupations, charities, and pleasant visitings in St. 
Hubert’s ancient hamlet, thoroughly enjoying her new found 
matronly gossipings and tea-drinkings, as she did, prevented 
her coming to the Priory so soon as usual again, certain it is, 
that some weeks went over, and Aleyne only heard of her child- 
hood’s friend, through the means of sundry little notes, usually 
ending with, “I am very anxious to hear how you are to-day,” 
but the bearer always vanished immediately the missives were 
delivered, not being desired to wait. ‘ Burd alane” smiled in 
a sad sort on the receipt of these, murmuring, “ Ah, poor 
human nature; we must not expect too much.” Mrs. Lovel 
had never received guests, with the exception of her minister ; 
and though curiosity was rife in the hamlet respecting the in- 
mates and doings at the “old place,” as it was called, there was 
no personal intercourse kept up; and -Mrs. Macinstore derived 
not a little added importance amid her gossip circle, from being 
able to throw out mysterious hints, pieces of information, and 
wondrous details respecting the gifts, graces, and fascinations of 
the heiress. One evening, Aleyne was sitting by her solitary 
hearth stone, reading St. Eloy’s beautiful sermon, who became 
the Bishop of Noyon in 635, wherein he says,—* If therefore 
the things which are seen, without being able to comprehend 
them, are such, how ought we to estimate those heavenly things 
which we have not yet seen? And what is the Creator of them 
all, at whose nod all were created, and by whose will all are go- 
verned ?” 

She was interrupted in her meditations by one of the do- 
mestics bringing in a packet from Mrs. Macinstore, rather more 
voluminous than usual; these was a tiny billet, and an accom- 
panying newspaper, a thing which Aleyne had scarce ever seen 
in her life before—her life had been passed in dwelling on by- 
gone ages: with the present she was an utter stranger, and lived 
in another world, than this work-a-day one. She read on for a 
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while, and then listlessly opened the note; could she have 
divined its contents, would it have lain thus long unopened ? 

After sundry gossipping details, hopes and wishes, Mrs. Mac- 
instore proceeded to apologize for her long absence, pleading all 
the usual impediments in such cases; she continued, “I purpose 
walking out to the dear Priory to-morrow, and in the mean 
time I send you the accompanying newspaper; it is an ecclesi- 
astical one, often sent to Mr. Macinstore by an old friend, who 
is a churchman ; in it you will see singular information relative 
to that poor old Mr. Northcote’s nephew,—don’t you remember 
him, Aleyne ? He was a disagreeable person, I thought; so 
stern and reserved; but I did not see him above two or three 
times, though you knew far more of them doth. Only think, 
my dear, of his being an Earl now,—absolved from his vows, 
and about to marry his cousin, Lady Emily Villiers,—so the 
papers say, at least. Well, wonders never will end—and this is 
a romance, I declare.” 

Aleyne read this writing, and her hands did not tremble, and 
her sight did not fail; she made a giant effort, took up the 
newspaper, and in it read a full corroboration of Mrs. 
Macinstore’s account ; it appeared that the title and immense 
possessions, by the immutable laws of death and startling 
vicissitudes, had fallen unexpectedly to Mr. Dormer’s share, 
—that ecclesiastical proceedings had made a great stir in 
the world—and that Papal absolution from monastic vows had 
not long been finally resolved on. It was Eustace Dormer, 
because he was specified as the deceased Mr. Northcote’s (com- 
monly known as Father Jerome) grand-nephew; his profound 
learning, holiness, and eloquence were expatiated on, and the 
article concluded by copying from another paper, a secular one, 
the gossip rife in Rome at that moment—namely, the decided 
views of the new Earl of Mertoun relative to matrimony, and 
the choice of a bride. 

Aleyne did not know that newspapers can propagate falsehood, 
and to her the intelligence was gospel ; it came suddenly upon 
her, but only by slow degrees the full extent of her unutterable 
anguish forced itself on her heart ; she had a perfect conscious- 
ness of deep thankfulness that she was alone—that His pitying 
eye alone saw her.—She had never fainted in her life, but now 
she thought death approached, and she had only power to lean 
back on her couch ; how long she had thus lain she never knew, 
but on the painful symptoms of returning animation she made a 
superhuman mental struggle—she conquered herself, and preSs- 
ing her hands tightly on her bosom, the choking sensation 
ceased, and by and bye she gathered up the papers, left the 
room, and with tottering step gained the solitude of her own 
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chamber; there she sought communion with Heaven, and who 
may intrude on the hallowed privacy ? 

hen Mrs. Macinstore came to the Priory next day, she was 
startled by the pallor of Aleyne’s countenance, und by the 
evident traces of intense mental suffering which it betrayed ; 
there was cold self-possession in her manner, and an un- 
usually proud bearing in her whole demeanour, which 
quite puzzled and fretted the worthy matron; and though 
Aleyne listened to all her remarks on the “ wonderful affair,” 
uppermost in her mind, yet, as she offered none in return, 
Mrs. Macinstore thought she was perhaps forgetful of the 
individual, and finished her narrative by ejaculating, “ Well, my 
Burd, I am a leetle bit astonished, 1 confess, at your want of 
curiosity,—everybody is talking about it ; and though J did not 
like the young man, he was such a Catholic priest, s> mysterious 
and grand, and proudly humble, yet he was not a body to forget 
any how,—and 1’m sure those eyes of his used to look through 
me. I used to feel quite nervous, like; don’t you remember 
his eyes, dearie?” asked Mrs. Macinstore, with an inquisitive 
look at Aleyne. Do any of us remember having smiled in the 
midst of mental torture, at some overpowering ludicrous circum- 
stance? even so did Aleyne smile now, as the blue eyes before 
her aimed at the penetrative,—and “ oh, how easy to bear her 
gaze!”" thought poor Aleyne ; so she smiled — a sweet sun-light 
smile of yore, and said, “pretty Matie, how can I think of 
other eyes when yours are beaming before me?” 

“ Ah, vou flatterer, I wish I could see you looking not quite 
so ee:ie and wan-like,—you are too much alone; I would to 
gracious that I could persuade you to come and stay with the 
minister and me—do now, that’s a dear ; we will do all we can 
to make you comfortable.”’ 

“Thanks—thousand, thousand thanks, dearest Matie, but 
“ Burd alane’’ never quits her nest—ruined and solitary though 
it be.” 

The following extract from her diary corresponded with the 
date of these conversations and circumstances. 

He dare not—it is impossible ; he dare not think that man 
has power to absolve him from vows made to ‘ Jehovah.” 
Eustace Dormer marry—horrible words; the sacrilege and 
profanity sicken me to write them —speak them I cannot. Le 
dare not—he will not. 

Aleyne Lovel,—it is midnight; alone with God you are— 
alone. In the secret corner of your hidden soul there is a spot 
—dark and corrupt—out with it. There is a shadow of a belief 
that, had Eustace Dormer been free, he could have loved—loved 
thee. There was but a lightning glance to verify this treason— 
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there were but three solemn words in answer to your foolery ; 
when you asked him if his thoughts were always in heaven ? 
Those three words—“ J am human,” how they have haunted me, 
—in my prayers—in my dreams—ever, ever present. 

Aleyne Lovel, if he came to thee—free—unshackled; if he 
came to offer thee his love—his hand—his earldom—would’st 
thou ¢hen scruple at his absolution ?—Oh, perdition to my soul, 
what a gulf of hell is open before me! should such be the case— 

Blessed Lord, guard me from these vain thoughts, and drive 
the demons away. He dare not forget his vows to Thee ; and if 
he did—if he did——.” 

There was no more :—there were spots of blood on the fair 
paper; for Aleyne welled forth her life-springs, and as the 
crimson fluid oozed from her mouth, trickling down her bosom, 
and leaving its dismal mark on her snowy habiliments, she fell 
heavily on the ground ; and when morning light came, there the 
faithful Dona found her. 

It was many weeks ere she quitted her sick couch, and the old 
domestic tended her beloved nursling, and was silent at her 
desire—nor spoke to any of what she alone had witnessed. 

“ Has the curse not passed away from this pure and lovely 
child?” thought Dona. ‘“ The hours of light come not—come 
not.” 

On the Holy Baptist’s eve, Aleyne reposed in her quiet 
sitting room, weak and exhausted, but in a calm beatitude of 
mind, for she had been to heaven in her dreams, and there was 
a hush, a “sanctity” as of old, over all things. She heard an 
arrival within her dwelling ; a voice—a hurried step—and the 
quick entrance of Dona, who exclaimed with evident surprise, 
“Mr. Dormer is here ; and when I told him you were ill, dearie, 
he was agitated, and said that you were not unprepared for his 
coming. Do you hear me—are you faint, Mavourneen?” for 
Aleyne’s eyes were closed—she was silent, and lay as if dead. 
She made a motion with her hand for Dona to place her ear 
close to her, «nd in a voice so low that even then it was scarce 
distinguishable, she said, “Tell him in a quarter of an hour I 
will see him; now leave me alone, and see that none intrude 
on my privacy.” 

There were certain tones of voice adopted by Miss Lovel, 
which forbade all approach to cavil or questioning,—much less 
to disobedience on Dona’s part : this was the victory of mind 
over matter, and quietly the awed, but usually free and garru- 
lous domestic, quitted the apartment, and rejoined the un- 
expected visitor. She was not silent with him; with him she 
had no concealments; had he not been her confessor once ? 
He checked her not, but listened without once raising his eyes 
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from the ground ;—and what a history he heard unfolded! 

The bell rang, and he was ushered into Miss Lovel’s presence ! 
she received him standing, but without moving forward; her 
hand leant for support on ‘the couch,—she was determined not 
to tremble, but her lips and cheeks were ashen. 

“ You have been ill, Miss Lovel,” he said, taking her hand, 
himself almost as white as the crushed lily before him,—his dark 
eyes unnaturally lustrous—his voice faltering—his hand 
deathly cold; “but my visit does not surprise—does not 
agitate you in your weak state, I would fain hope? as you were 
apprised of it. sf 

“ Apprised of it, Mr. Dormer, what mean you 

“Did you not receive my letter, weeks—months ago ?” he 
hurriedly rejoined, but in so excited and agitated a manner, it 
was difficult to recognize the guarded, stern, stoical priest, as the 
saine individual now speaking. 

“ What letter—what mean you ?—I know of no letter,” wildly 
ejaculated Aleyne, pressing her hand on her brow, as if to 
gather strength and composure. 

“ Aleyne—is it—can it be possible that you never received 
the letter I despatched from Rome, requesting you to postpone 
the dedication of yourself to Heaven on Mrs. Lovel’s death ; 
telling you of my altered prospects,—telling you whenever I was 
at liberty I would be with you. Can you not guess the rest ? 
Aleyne, you love me, you have long loved me! I know it—I 
knew it—and oh, —beloved—adored, I deserve that love, for I 
treasured your purity of soul. I blushed not to plead for you, 
—for myself at His footstool,—and now, now, Aleyne,—with the 
passion He authorizes, with the bursting and overwhelming 
torrent of affection that has found its permitted outlet, 1 come 
to you,—I come to claim my bride—my wife. Aleyne speak 
one word ! Aleyne, dearest, look upon me but once.” 

Aleyne looked upon him ; ; but the unutterable woe and 
despair of that look, never could have been effaced from a human 
heart, had eternity permitted the record to remain. 

“You dare not forget your vows; man cannot absolve you— 
unfaithful to God you cannot, dare not be; marriage vows, 
solemn—awful as they are, are, and have been violated ; but 
the curse is far deeper, the pe rdition more horrible, attending 
the breach of thine: Eustace Dormer—Earl of Mertoun thou 
mayst be, but woman’ s love thou can’st not seek, without sealing 
thy soul’s perdition.” Aleyne had spoken thus in a clear firm 
voice, and she faltered not,—though she marked his internal 
writhing. He interrupted her vehemently. 

“ You err, Aleyne Lovel—you greatly err! Iam free before 
God andman! Think you IT would peril my immortal soul, 
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even for thy love. Absolved in Heaven’s sight I stand—it is 
Heaven’s own work, [ sought it not! And would ye resist this 
peculiar interposition? Would you make the hand of God of 
none effect? Do you indeed love me, Aleyne, and can you do 
this ?” 

Her cheek flushed, her eye kindled, as she wildly cried, “ Love 
you, Eustace Dormer, love you ?” 

He clasped her to his bosom, and once in life she leant there, 
for a few moments, pouring forth her sorrows in sobs of pas- 
sionate anguish, long pent up, but breaking down the flood- 

tes of frail mortal resolve. She tore herself from those 
beloved arms, fell on her knees at his feet, and with a voice 
and look of intense, piteous supplication, ejaculated, “ Spare 
me, spare me, or I am lost. I have no power over myself. 
I might have cheated my conviction as to the unalterable 
sanctity of thy vows. I might have deadened conscience 
into the belief that thou knowest best in all things,—wisest— 
purest—noblest—as thou art! To be thine, thine only, and 
for ever,—were joy so unimaginable, that, for one moment, I 
have been tempted to seal my own everlasting perdition, and 
to conceal the truth from thee. But I have conquered, the 
fiend has fled, and—oh God! hearken, Eustace Dormer. I 
have taken those irrevocable vows which devote me henceforth 
and for ever, to “Him” alone! Not the less dread and 
solemn are these vows, because breathed in solitude and silence, 
as the quiet stars looked down on St. Hubert’s ruined fane. 
Then, they seemed to bind me closer to thee—now, they sepa- 
rate us for ever. Unfaithful to Jehovah I dare not prove. I - 
am His spouse, may he help us, for vain is the help of man.” 

When morning light broke into that chamber of woe and 
desolation, Aleyne Lovel was the lonely tenant; she still con- 
tinued kneeling, silent and motionless, her head buried in the 
cushions. Dona could have told of suppressed sobs—manly sobs 
heard in the deep hush of midnight; of voices raised in prayerful 
supplication to the Throne of Mercy; of a farewell spoken, 
which rent her pitying heart to hear. Dona could have told of 
the departure of a ghastly looking being, whose steps were swift 
to bear him away; she could have told how celestial was the 
expression of her “darlints” countenance, when she at length 
arose ; her heart was broken, but the halo of “ ancient sanctity,” 
of unsullied purity, shed a glory around her; and guardian 
angels bore her up, and bound the bleeding human heart. 

A great sensation was created in St. Hubert’s hamlet, on 
Miss Lovel’s retiring to the convent at Basingford, openly 
professing Catholicism, and taking the veil. A still greater 
sensation was exhibited, on its being understood that the repairs 
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renovations, and embellishments, rapidly going forward at the 
Priory, were all tending towards one end ;—the converting it, as 
nearly into the original condition as circumstances permitted. 

The beautiful chapel once more arose in all its sculptured 
magnificence, nor were costly embellishments, gold and silver, 
and priceless gems of art, wanting in the interior; cloisters and 
lovely gardens, grey convent walls, and all appropriate adjuncts 
were brought forth, as by the enchanter’s wand ; a band of holy 
puns arrived from the parent abbey in a foreign land; the 
echoes of the pealing rich-toned organ, swelled and died on the 
gentle breeze of summer, and amid the wail of wintry winds, 
while choral music soft and thrilling, resounding hallelujahs and 
eeorange cadences, greeted the ear of the wayfarer over the 

nely hills, and made him sometimes think that bands of 
angels were chaunting their songs of bliss “ far, far away ;” and 
when the sweet melancholy chime of the vesper bell reached St. 
Hubert’s hamlet as the west wind blew, the inhabitants often 
exclaimed to each other,— 

“ List! it is the hour of evening prayer: ah! if all protestants 
and all papists were as pious and peaceful, and brought forth 
such precious fruits as do these holy nuns, the sick and the sor- 
rowful, the poor and the miserable would have much to be 
thankful for.” 

“Indeed, and I must confess that they are real sisters of 
charity,” said Mrs. Macinstore, “ and the attire is vastly becom- 
ing to my dear Burdie, poor misguided bairn! I always said 
how matters would end withher. Those folios and parchments, 
and missals and old books, and books of all kinds containing 
lore, were not pored and pored over for nothing. I’m sure she 
never learnt any of her queer notions from her worthy grand- 
mamma, or from me! and many a time when the minister him- 
self endeavoured to argue with or convince her, she nearly 
laughed in his face, and broke out in such rhapsodies, that Mr. 
Macinstore, scholar as he is, could by no means follow her. 
However, we wash our hands of it. 

The head and restorer of St. Hubert’s Priory, was a foreign 
ecclesiastic, known as the Abbot Eustace, eminent for piety, 
learning, and magnificence; he possessed great power and 
wealth, and no shrine exhibited such priceless offerings, no 
convent sheltered such spotless devotees, as that which apper- 
tained to his own far famed abbey; sheltered beneath its res- 
eon wings, fostered under the especial espionage of the 

oly fathers, St. Hubert’s Priory flourished as if the olden times 
of monasticism were revived. 

Presided over by a spirit of devoted love in the person of its 

youthful abbess, when she departed in her prime, it was not a 
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matter of surprise to the sisters, that the Abbot Eustace jour- 
neyed from his distant home, to show honour to her memory and 
to attend her obsequies; in the archives of the Priory of St. 
Hubert’s were preserved certain manuscripts written at distant 
intervals by the abbess, and these present touching and beautiful 
consolations for the weary, the desolate, the afflicted, and the 
heart broken, and many have found comfort and hope in pe- 
rusing them. 

The last words her hand ever traced were these, from the 
Revelations. 

“He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment ; and I will not blot his name out of the book of life, 
but I will confess his name before my Father, and before his 


angels,” 





I THIRST! 


(PARAPHRASED FROM THE GERMAN OF F. BREMER.) 


By Atrcia Jang Sparrow. 


I rarrst! oh, give me of the glorious brook, 
Which once through Eden’s rosy thickets flow’d ; 
Th’ immortal fountain, whose unsullied waves, 
Hath oft beneath the glance of angels glow'd ! 
With the rich gold of wisdom, pure, and clear, 
That fount is fill'd,—oh, bring one bright drop here! 


I thirst ! relieve me, blessed spring of truth ! 
Bid these dark visions from mine eyes depart ; 
Give strength and freshness to the fev’rish blood ; 
Give hope and courage to the fainting heart ! 
To quench my thirst—oh brook ! could’st thou be given, 
I might, like thee, reflect back gleams of heaven ! 


1 thirst! oh God! thou mighty fount of love, 
From thee alone the living stream doth flow, 
Give me one drop to cool my burning lip! 
Earth hath no healing springs where I may go— 
Her l\uke-warm waters cannot comfort me, 
Who thirsteth for Eternity and Thee ! 
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HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL MAGYAR OF THE 


CELEBRATED VOROSMARTY. 


O Macyar! to thy fatherland 
Be ever firm and true: 

Thy cradle ’tis, ’twill be thy grave ; 
To thee its cares are due. 


In this wide world there is for thee 
No other land or sky: 

Should joy or sorrow be thy fate, 
Here must thou live and die. 


This is the land where oft in fight 
Thy brave forefathers bled ; 

The land o’er which a thousand years 
Their storied deeds have shed. 


Here Arpad and his gallant bands 
Were rooted as the oak ; 

Here Hunyad, with his arm of might, 
The chains of slavery broke. 


Thy flag, O Freedom ! here was borne 
In many a gory field, 

When those who struggled for thy rights 
To God on high appealed. 


And ’midst misfortunes long and dire, 
Midst all that’s dark and drear, 

Bent down to earth, but unsubdued, 
A nation still is here. 


A nation that to Europe calls, 
Perchance with dying breath, 
“A thousand years of adverse fate 

Must end in life or death.” 



























Hungarian National Song. 


It cannot be that all in vain 
Such gallant blood has flowed, 

And hearts been broke that, spite of ills, 
For fame and freedom glowed. 


It cannot be that faith so firm, 
Such stern, heroic might ; 

That high resolves and daring deeds 
A curse, for aye, should blight. 


No: there must come, and come there will, 
Far happier, holier days, 

For which, in fervent prayer to God, 
Millions their voices raise. 


Or there will come, when come there must, 
The death the hero greets ; 

When on the ensanguined field of strife 
Its fate a nation meets. 


And where a nation lies entombed, 
That ne’er submission knew, 

There wanderers rest, while tears of grief, 
The hallowed spot bedew. 


O Magyar! for thy fatherland 
Be ever liege and brave ; 

It fosters thee, and, when thou fall’st, 
Twill be thy honoured grave. 


In this wide world there is for thee 
No other land or sky ; 

Should joy or sorrow be thy fate, 
Here must thou live and die. 


Nore.—Although this song was written years before the late 
civil war broke out in Hungary, it will be found but too appli- 
cable to the present state of affairs in that unfortunate country. 
| It is to be hoped, however, that, ere long, “ far happier, holier 
days” will dawn on the gallant Magyars. 





March, 1850.—voL, LVII.—NO. CCXXVII. 
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CHAPTER XXII.* 


Taco. “* Nay, but he prated, 
And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
inst your honour, 
That, with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him.” 





OTHELLO. 


Tru ty has it been affirmed that the most patient animal, when 
evertasked, will sometimes display his disapprobation, and 
openly rebel against the injustice of the load; and in like man- 
ner was the passive endurance of Mr. Vernon fast wearing 
away; and a firm determination no longer to submit to the 
various postponements which, for so long a time, he had agreed 
to, was rapidly superseding the docile tameness with which, 
hitherto, he sanctioned, even if not fully acquiescing in the 
various manguvres he had been called upon to countenance. 
In short, the soft supineness in the merchant’s character was 
evaporating ; and, with a stubborn fixedness of purpose, the 
worthy alderman informed Sir George that either his daughter 
should, within one week, be legally entitled to be hailed as Lady 
Dropmore, or, failing in that his favourite scheme, the state of 
his lordship’s finances should most indisputably be laid bare to 
the scrutiny of the marquis. 

One very considerable reason for this step arose from a latent 
suspicion having sprung up in Mr. Vernon’s mind of the pos- 
sibility of his having, for months past, been performing the part 
of a puppet in the hands of his aristocratic acquaintances ; and 
exclusive of the very natural dislike which all men entertain 
to being made fools of, the merchant had a real and sterling 
affection for his money; and as he was well aware that by 


* Continued from page 137, vol. lvii. 
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possibility he might be foiled in his favourite project of reading 
Mary’s name in the peerage of Great Britain, so was he 
equally assured that a demand for repayment of the heav 
debts then due to him, must eventually return him his wealth, 
at the same time that he enjoyed no inconsiderable portion 
of revenge. 

Of the amiability of this feeling, it is not our province to 
dilate. We speak but to facts; and the fact of the case 
was simply a plain assertion on the part of the merchant, 
that if within the period already named, the long contem- 
plated marriage did not take place, Mr. Vernon would in 
person proceed to Grosvenor-square, and without circumlocu- 
tion or disguise, lay before the astonished nobleman a true 
and succinct history of his son’s engagements both as affecting 
his heart and his purse. 

So largely had the merchant calculated on the probable result 
of the introduction between the family of the peer and his own, 
that the disappointment was proportionably severe, on finding 
the intimacy, which it had been his ardent desire to cultivate, 
was as far distant from attainment as ever; and although the 
worthy citizen invariably experienced civility and good breeding 
from the high born denizen of Grosvenor-square, he found it 
impossible to force any closer approach ; in short, his cholor 
was thoroughly aroused, and to use his own cxpression, he was 
“ determined to be humbugged no longer.” 

The visits of Lord Dropmore to Gracechurch-street had neither 
been “few nor far between,” and as simply regarded the lady 
and himself, all progressed as he could desire ; but there were 
other and weighty reasons calculated to disturb the equanimity 
of any one suffering, as was his case, under an accumulation of 
annoyances. In the first place, he either believed, or wished so 
to persuade himself, that the possession of Mary Vernon as his 
wife, was absolutely essential to his happiness ; and the know- 
ledge that he had succeeded in gaining the affections of the 
artless and beautiful girl, contributed greatly towards enhancing 
his determination to persevere; yet the habitual deference 
which, until now, he had ever been accustomed to pay to the 
wishes and opinions of his father, acted as a sad drawback to the 
final accomplishment of his plans, and as any probability of 
over-ruling the prejudices of the marquis seemed as remote as 
ever, the vascillating young nobleman was 80 thoroughly 
perplexed, and moreover so completely mystified by the baronet’s 
present scheme, that he literally knew not what further step to 
take in the business. , 

In the midst of this dilemma, Sir George Elms remained no 


inattentive observer, neither was he sparing mt and offers 
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of assistance, in furtherance of Lord Dropmore’s wishes, carefully 
heeding, meanwhile, that every step taken, or opinion advanced 
on his part, should tend towards the accomplishment of his own 
views; the happiness of his friend being of very secondary 
importance. 

By the affluent merchant, the baronet was still welcomed. if 
not as a friend, at least as an accomplice, and one moreover, 
without whose aid he felt assured the marriage of the young 
lord with his daughter could never come to pass. But reckon- 
ing upon the compact into which the baronet and himself had 
entered, he imagined Sir George Elms was as interestedly 
enlisted in the furtherance of the scheme as was himself; the 
merchant having yet to learn that a man may be sedulously en- 
gaged in prosecuting one object, while, to all outward appear- 
ance he is deeply interested in furthering the reverse, 

To the attentive baronet, therefore, did the worthy alderman 
pour forth his doubts and determinations as regarded the climax 
of his connection with Lord Dropmore ; and from Sir George 
Elms he received, as usual, every promise of assistance, coupled 
with his unqualified approval of the step which Mr. Vernon de- 
clared he would pursue. 

It now became more necessary than ever to draw Lord Drop- 
more from the great attraction which he found Gracechurch 
street to possess; and the easiest and least complicated method 
of effecting that object was palpably to inform the marquis of 
the real state of his son’s proceedings. 

It was with that view the overtures had been already made to 
Frederick Garston ; but, as our readers have seen, the unworthy 
proposition was as readily and without hesitation rejected. A 
communication to that effect from the baronet was out of the 
question, for exclusive of the strange appearance which a be- 
trayal of his friend’s purposes might assume in the eyes of the 
parent, it was not the wish of Sir George that he should in pro- 
pria persona figure in the denouement about to take place. 

In this strait he happily bethought him of the officious Major 
Storkley whose unprepossessing propensities he judged wisely 
would readily be put in practice for the furtherance of his wishes. 
To the abode of the gallant officer therefore the baronet bent 
his way; and his delight was only equalled by his surprise at 
hearing from the lips of Major Storkley, that he had already felt 
it incumbent on him to make Lord Blanchard acquainted with 
the circumstances which so singularly had come to his know- 
ledge. But in detailing his interviews with the marquis, the 
adroit major did not deem it necessary to inform his guest of 
the precipitate retreat which he had effected from the mansion 
of the enraged nobleman ; neither did he consider it of any im- 
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port to repeat: that he had positively assured Lord Blanchard 
that a mean-spirited apology had been conveyed to the secretary 
by the very person he was then addressing. These and some 
oter minor points, he judiciously kept to himself, and readily 
professed his willingness to enter upon any plan whereby mis- 
understandings and quarrels were likely to arise through his 
interference. 

Well knowing the degree of trust to be reposed in the 
major’s discretion, the baronet, under promise of strict secrecy, 
gave him the information that in a very brief period he was 
destined, as the papers say, to lead to the altar a beautiful and 
affluent bride, for well Sir George calculated on the rapidity 
with which that piece of intelligence would travel, and expe- 
rience had already informed him that such rumours were ex- 
ceedingly beneficial in allaying the troublesome importunities of 
creditors whose prospect of payment had for a long time been 
remote indeed. 

Most anxious was the major to participate in the knowledge 
as towhat might be the name of the fair lady; but to bestow 
such information was no part of the baronet’s plan, since in all 
probability, it might have clashed with the report which he was 
equally desirous should be conveyed to the marquis, of his son’s 
intended marriage, Major Storkley having withheld from Sir 
George the circumstance of the trifling embellishment with 
which he had garnished the information he gathered on that 
head. 

His present aim effected, and resolved to make whatever use 
use of the contemptible creature his convenience might suggest, . 
the baronet took his departure, and proceeded forthwith in quest 
of Lord Dropmore, whom he found in his own apartments in 
no very enviable state of mind, having but just emerged from 
his father’s library, where he had been undergoing not the most 
agreeable description of cross-questioning on the subject of his 
supposed connection. 

“ Of all people in the world, Elms,” exclaimed Dropmore, on 
seeing his friend enter the room; “of all people in London, you 
are the man I most wished to see at this moment; would it 
had been feasible for you to have been here some two hours 
since, and possibly a very painful scene might have been 
avoiied,”’ 

“ How, and in what way, Dropmore?” eagerly inquired the 
baronet, as tough wonderfully interested on the occasion. 
“Tell me, what has happened, for surely something very unu- 
sual must have occurred to throw you into such a state of agi- 
tation.” } 

“In truth, Elms, something Aas happened,” was the reply, 
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“and something of moment, too. The fact is, my father has 
been put in possession of the whole of last evening’s foolish ad- 
venture with Garston ; but worse than all, he has been apprized 
of my intended marriage, with this difference only, that his 
lordship positively asserts that I am actually wedded; while I 
maintain, that if such be the case, the ceremony must have 
been performed by proxy, since I know nothing about it.” 

“ But who on earth could have told him all this?” exclaimed 
the baronet, in affected astonishment. 

‘You need be at no loss to guess,” was the answer, “since 
there is but one person in the universe who would take the 
trouble so officiously to interfere with what cannot in any way 
concern him.” 

“ I’m quite at a loss, yet,” added the innocent-looking baro- 
net; “can’t guess for the life of me. 

“Why, who could it be, but Storkley, that eternal Major 
Storkley,” replied the other; “and from all I can learn, he 
came here for the sole purpose of making mischief; but, by 
the bye, Elms, of all preposterous things in the world, he told 
my father, that it was from you he received all his information.” 

“From me! ” echoed the baronet, in well acted surprise, but 
not a little annoyed that his name should have been brought 
on the ¢apis, “not from me surely, Dropmore,”’ he added, “ you 
must have mistaken his meaning.” 

“ Not the shadow of a mistake,” answered his friend, “ most 
distinctly did he give youas his authority ; and moreover, added 
a tale which the secretary adhered to, but which however cost 
the latter his place in the family.” 

“ What! is Garston gone ?”’ inquired the baronet, eagerly. 

“Gone,” replied Dropmore, “and never to return, as I hope, 
thanks to his fertile imagination.” 

“ How so?”’ responded Sir George: to what do you allude?” 

“Merely to an assertion of Major Storkley’s, that through 

- 1 despatched a most abject apology to Mr. Garston, whereas 
uis conduct had been such as to call for the fullest explanation 
ere | could possibly have overlooked his insolence ; but this, I am 
confident, was a pure invention of the Major's; vet, as such 
stories are extremely unpleasant to have circulated regarding 
oneself, | was on the point of requesting you to call on this 
meddling fellow, and sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Inwardly and most sincerely did the baronet curse that over- 
whelming love of talking in his confederate that at any moment 
threatened to overthrow the best concerted plans ; but as he 
was as ready to sacrifice as support the tattling old gentleman, 
according to circumstances, he readily undertook the office, de- 
termined likewise to bring him to account, for having presumed 
to mention his name as authority for the stories. 
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The conversation between the two friends was long, and to 
them highly interesting. Lord Dropmore, since that morning’s 
interview, feeling more and more convinced of the impossibility 
of ever gaining his father’s consent to his marriage, and pressed 
on all sides by claimant’s on his purse, felt more than half re- 
solved on aclandestine marriage: and by at once braving the 
never-to-be-appeased anger of the marquis, rid himself of the 
pecuniary embarrassments which so heavily pressed on him, and 
at the same time act in accordance with his own inclinations. 

Eventually it was determined that the whole proceedings 
should be referred to Mr. Vernon, and which, as usual, the 
baronet volunteered, and was readily accepted, as the channel 
through which the arrangement was to be completed. This re- 
solved on, the parties separated; the one to vent his wrath on 
Major Storkley, the other to make preparations for his marriage ; 
and at the same time to draw the attention of the marquis as 
much as possible from the supposition that any such measure 
was in contemplation, thereby exemplifying the truth of the 
poet’s words: 


“Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 





CHAPTER XXIII, 


Evans. ‘*I do despise a liar as I do despise 
One that is false, or as I despise one that is not true.” 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, 





A very considerable change had taken place in the physiognomy 
of the baronet, on his second visit to Major Storkley’s abode, 
compared with the smiling pleasantry with which he decked his 
visage during their morning interview. In fact, Sir George 
was seriously annoyed, and fully determined to terrify the 
officious n.ajor, so as to seal his lips, at all events, as far as re- 
garded any future remarks about himself. 

Thus resolved, he ouce more stood in the presence of the 
gallant officer, and immediately announced the cause of his 
coming, by a demand on the part of Lord Dropmore, as to 
Whether Major Storkley had informed the Marquis of Blanchard 
that his son was married, aud moreover whether or not he had 
affirmed, that in all respects the match was one by no means 
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such as one in Lord Dropmore’s station in society should have 
entered on. 

“My dear Sir George,’ commenced the agitated soldier, 
“surely you are jesting—you must be joking, for Lord Blan- 
chard never would have allowed his son to send so threatening 
a message to me, knowing, as his lordship fully does, that my 
sole and only motive in giving him the information, was for 
Lord Dropmore’s benefit, and his own honour.” 

“Lord Blanchard has nothing to do with the purport of the 
embassy on which I am now engaged,” coolly replied Sir 
George, “if is an affair simply between Lord Dropmore and 
yourself; and as you have thought proper to utter these 
calumnies against my friend, he has requested me to wait on 
you for an explanation.” 

“ Nay, nay ! but, my dear sir,” eagerly answered the other, 
“did you not yourself this very morning, say how much you 
approved of what I had done? ”’ 

“ Pardon me, Major Storkley,” answered the baronet, stiffly, 
I certainly expressed my approbation of what you told me had 
been accomplished; but at that period I had not the most 
remote idea that your communication had extended so much 
beyond the reality ; however, the mischief is now done, and you 
have either to give up your authority, or else take the con- 
sequences, which unquestionably you are prepared to expect.” 

“Why really, Sir George, really, this is an extremely un- 
pleasant affair,” replied the major, stammering, and not at all 
approving of the turn which the business assumed, “ really I 
am quite at a loss to know how to act. However, as you fully 
know, Sir George, the story did not originate with me.” 

“Did it not?” quietly replied the baronet. ‘“ Very well, 
Major Storkley, so much the more agreeable to your feelings, 
in which case you cannot have the slightest difficulty or objec- 
tion in stating from whom it was that you gathered this most 
singular tale.” 

Obtuse and difficult of penetration as the major’s under- 
standing generally proved, it was extremely evident, even to his 
comprehension, that Sir George Eims had not the slightest in- 
tention of easing his shoulders of any portion of the onus of the 
affair ; and, though to another person he would unhesitatingly 
have given the baronet’s name as authority for the fabrication, 
he thought it would be far better, in the present instance, to hit 
upon some other person, the more so, that indisputable as it 
was that from Sir George’s lips the original declaration met his 
ears, still he could not fail to remember that what little infor- 
mation had thereby come to his knowledge on the subject, was 
obtained through the discreditable process of enacting the part 
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of eaves-dropper. As for openly accusing his questioner, face 
to face, with having had anything to do in the transaction, the 
agitated major would as soon have confessed himself the delin- 
quent, and avowed his determination of abiding the result, let 
the consequences prove what they might. 

“My dear Sir George,’ he continued, in answer to the 
baronet’s pressing demand for a reply, “my dear Sir George, 
you must be as well aware as I am, that a man hears so very 
many things in the course of the day, that it is next to im- 

ossible he should bear in mind from whom the different 
little anecdotes may have fallen.” 

“Then he should take care and not pick them up for circu- 
lation with additions,” quietly remarked the other. ‘ But come, 
come, Major Storkley, it is unreasonable to suppose I can stay 
here all day on so small an affair as this; and I must now 
finally request you will inform me from whom you heard the 
falsehood, which was repeated to the Marquis of Blanchard, to 
the effect that Lord Dropmore had contracted a marriage 
highly derogatory to himself? ” 

Thus pressed, there was no chance open for evasion, therefore 
summoning what little courage had not already evaporated, the 
mischief-maker replied, “Certainly, certainly, Sir George, no- 
thing can be more fair and reasonable, more just; and now 
I think the matter over I do remember that I must have heard 
the story either from Colonel Handstop or Mr. Cooley, when 
walking up Bond-street last night.” 

“Colonel Handstop or Mr. Cooley,” slowly repeated the 
baronet, with a sneer of profound contempt. “I am glad your 
memory has so well served you, Major Storkley, since to those 
gentlemen must I now proceed for further explanation.” 

“No, no, my dear sir, eagerly exclaimed the other, “ surely 
there is no earthly occasion for further agitating the matter, I 
can assure you,” he added, extending his dull-looking eyes to 
their largest dimensions ; “I can assure you most earnestly that 
the whole thing was said in joke; it was all meant as a joke, 
upon my honour it was.” 

“And you reoeated it to Lord Blanchard as a joke, I pre- 
sume?” added Sir George. 

“Nothing more, on my honour,” was the reply, “ nothing be- 
yond a joke, I do most solemnly declare. Indeed, had I pos- 
sessed the most distant notion that the thing—trifle as it is— 
would have assumed so serious a complexion, nothing in the 
universe would have tempted me to interfere in any way 
regarding it.” 

“ That I can firmly credit,” muttered the baronet between his 
teeth, his revenge greatly appeased by finding his companion 
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getting deeper and deeper into the dilemma; “of that, Major 
Storkley, I have not the least doubt; and so, having settled that 
small affair for my friend, Lord Dropmore, allow me to request 
your attention for a few minutes, regarding a trifling circum- 
stance connected with myself.” 

“To be sure, my dear sir; delighted to be of any use to you 
whatever,” replied the other, overjoyed at having got rid of the 
obnoxious conversation. “ Pray let me hear it, and you may 
depend upon my co-operation to a surety; something about 
your marriage, eh?” 

“ Not exactly,” responded the baronet; “it is more about 
yourself.” 

“ About me! What can it possibly have to do with me?” 
retorted the othtr, not much approving of the lengthened 
appearance of his visitor’s countenance. “ But don’t keep me 
in suspense. What is it?” 

“That you shall speedily hear, sir,” replied the other, as- 
suming a visage of angry import; “1 am informed that amid 
other details with which you were pleased to furnish Lord 
Blanchard, you thought proper to use my name, saying I had 
conveyed to Mr. Garston, his lordship’s secretary, a very mean- 
spirited apology on the part of Lord Dropmore; and, moreover, 
you added, that it was from me you obtained the knowledge of 
the case.” 

“My dear Sir George — my dear sir,” recommenced the 
again agitated major, “this is a dreadful mistake—a pure, unac- 
countable misunderstanding—I never said any such thing, 1 do 
assure you.” 

‘‘So I imagined,” returned the other, with a sneer. “ And 
yet I am at a loss to dispute the marquis’s assertion, that such 
was the case.” 

“The marquis must have misunderstood me—he must, upon 
my word, Sir George.” 

“Tm delighted to hear it, and shall speedily inform him of 
the fact, since I could not conjecture how such a statement 
could possibly have originated with you, seeing that we never 
exchanged a syllable on the subject.” 

“ Of course not, of course not, my dear sir,” eagerly replied 
the other, considerably embarrassed, and fully convinced that 
the baronet was as well aware of the means by which his infor- 
mation had been gained, as he was himself, “ How could it be 
otherwise than a mistake? Purely a mistake on the part of 
the dear marquis—nothing more, I assure you.” And having 
thus explained away the second disagreeable accusation, he 
most heartily prayed for a speedy deliverance from the presence 
of his persecutor; nor was the coveted moment far distant, for, 
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taking his hat and gloves from the table, the baronet prepared 
for his departure, and wishing his host farewell, he added : 

“And now, Major Storkley, I have to request you will be 
very particular in bearing in mind, that on no occasion whatever 
will you presume to use my name as authority, art or part, in 
any of your miraculous assertions. With respect to what had 
occurred, | shall indisputably inform Lord Dropmore, that you 
deny having originated the fabrication regarding his murriage, 
and in proof whereof you allege that it was from Colonel 
Handstop and Mr. Cooley you derived your information. 
With those gentlemen, therefore, you will settle any difference 
which may therefrom arise. Regarding the apology, I hold it 
due to myself to take the earliest opportunity of informing Lord 
Blanchard that you positively disown the marquis’s assertion, 
stating, moreover, that you never coupled my name in conjunc- 
tion with the reported tale. With his lordship, therefore, you 
will arrange that point; and, having nothing further wherewith 
to trouble you, I take my leave.” And, with a well-executed 
and most polite bow, the baronet slid from the apartment, 
leaving the major in a far more uncomfortable state, than he 
had suffered since the detection of his last fabrication. 

True to his word, and delighted at the prospect of embracing 
the mischief-making major in a long labyrinth of perplexities, 
were it but in return for his assurance in having made use of 
his name, Lord Dropmore’s ambassador hastened to his friend 
to whom with much laughter, he communitated the details of 
his visit. 

Conversant as both gentlemen were with Major Storkley’s 
character, they did not for an instant believe that either Colonel 
Handstop or Mr. Cooley had uttered a syllable which had been 
imputed to them; and indeed the baronet, as our readers are 
fully aware, had good and sufficient reasons for knowing that it 
was not from that quarter the information could have proceeded ; 
yet, as the cards were at present in his own hand, he resolved 
so to play them, that the vengeance of the marquis, Colonel 
Handstop, and the Honourable Mark, should all fall on the 
terrified vendor of what has justly been termed, “ historical 
inaccuracies.” 

For this purpose, and at the urgent request of the baronet, 
Lord Dropmore sought an interview with his father, to whom 
he communicated the disavowal of the Major’s ever having men- 
tioned the name of Sir George Elms as connected with the 
apology, thereby endeavouring to affix on the marquis the not 
very enviable credit of having uttered somewhat beyond what 
strict veracity would justify. 

To Lord Blanchard all this was extremely puzzling; for, ex- 
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clusive of having, beyond all doubt, listened to the words as 
they fell from the major’s mouth, he perfectly recollected that 
Frederick Garston had corroborated the statement, and that, 
moreover, in presence of Lord Dropmore. His pr t denial, 
therefore, could admit of but one conclusion, which was that the 
secretary and the major were in league together ; but for what 
ulterior purpose, he was wholly unable to guess. That Frederick 
Garston had wilfully and most unjustifiably uttered a false- 
hood regarding the apology, did not appear to admit of doubt; 

and, were any corroboration wanting, Lord Dropmore had pub- 

licly, and without hesitation, denied having ever afforded 
grounds for such a statement ; and Sir George Elms likewise 
most positively refuted the accusation of his having been the 
bearer of the message. ‘The whole thing appeared inexplicable ; 

and frequent, though unavailing, were the regrets of the marquis 
at having so peremptorily, and without due consideration, dis- 
missed Frederick from his door, when, in all probability, a few 
words from him would at once have solved th : mystery ; for, 
although appearances were strongly against him, it was not in the 
nature of the kind-hearted peer, now that time had been given for 
reflection, to suppose that one who had been treated with such 
kindness, should suddenly engage in any undertaki.g which 
could only have for its object an attempt to injure the very 
family by whom he had been raised from obscurity, into com- 
parative notice and distinction. 

Every exertion was yet making to discover the abode of the 
ex-secretary, but in vain; and as the marquis at length nearly 
despaired of success, the partiality which he bad hitherto 
evinced for his protegé, returned in full force; and with the re- 
membrance that it was by the aid of Frederick, that his own 
life had been spared, many a compunctious throb passed across 
his mind, when calling to recollection the mode in which that 
greatest of all rervices which one man could render to another, 
had been repaid. 

Neither could Lord Blanchard div est his memory of the effect 
which the first relation of the secretary’s story of his life excited 
in his bosom; and painfully was it recalled to his recollection, 
that the relation of that simple narrative awcke feelings in his 
breast, which he had long supposed were laid dormant for ever. 
Vague and undefined as were tlie sentiments with which he 
viewed his young deliverer, there was a something, an irre- 
pressible tenedne y towards extending even more tha in his bare 
protection to his newly found friend, and which, although con- 
scious of experiencing, he was totally at a loss to account for. 

What could possibly give rise to so strange an emotion, so un- 
precedented a leaning towards one so greatly his inferior, he 
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stopped not to inquire; nor was it until the step which he had 
taken was past recall, that he became sensible how deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of his young acquaintance he had suf- 
fered himself to become. 

The interview which the marquis had lately held with his 
niece. tended most materially to agitate his m'nd; for although 
his family pride would have prompted him rather to desire that 
the fair form of Emily Beecher should be laid in the cold tomb, 
than that she should form a disgraceful alliance ; still, whenever 
he turned his thoughts towards the secret which her eloquent 
countenance unavoidably betrayed, the marquis pondered over 
the discovery which he had made, with an equanimity astonish- 
ing to himself, and certainly unprecedented in him. 

There was a mystery too, connected with the effect which the 
sight of the key had over him, which not even his confidential 
valet could fathom ; and when gentlemen of that calibre fail in 
discovering the secrets of their masters, it may readily be con- 
cluded, that nothing worthy of concealment exists, or else that 
no human power can abstract the information. 

For hours together Lord Blanchard would gaze upon that 
small key, as though the very sight of its curiously carved metal 
could solve the mystery he so yearned to unravel; and inwardly 
convinced that the contents of the desk would at once solve his 
doubts, the temptation was indeed strong that prompted him to 
profit by what chance had thrown into his possession: yet a 
feeling of honour, deprecating such means of arriving at the co- 
veted information, was far more powerful. But we are fore- 
stalling the development of our tale, and leaving the marquis to 
ponder over hosts of improbabilities, doubts, regrets and suppo- 
sitions, we must return to the baronet, whom we left en route to 
Colonel Handstop and Mr. Cooley, engaged in the pleasant 
mission of communicating to those gentlemen, that Major 
Storkley had been pleased to deliver up their names, as being 
the authors of a most vile and unfounded calumny. 

As though arranged purposely to suit the wishes of the vin- 
dictive baronet, he had the good fortune to find his oriental 
acquaintance at home, and engaged in close conversation with 
Colonel Handstop, who had but a short time previously arrived, 
for the purpose of forming an arrangement whereby to while 
away the time which hung so heavily on his hands, the gallant 
Colonel having little or no occupation wherewith to engage his 
attention from the hour at which he rose from his couch in the 
morning, until the period when he was accustomed to return to 
his downy resting place at night. 

The honourable Mark on such occasions was wont to solace 
himself with a steady and prolonged application to the mouth- 
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piece of his hookah, without which eastern luxury he would no 
more have consented to exist, than he would have sat through 
the tedium of a large dinner-party without recounting some of 
his choice collection of anecdotes. 

“ You don’t mind the smell of the chilum, I trust, Handstop ?” 
observed Mr. Cooley, as a black gentleman in flowing white 
garments applied the heated rice balls to the perfumed composi- 
tion. “I hope the gurgle of the hookah is not disagreeable to 

ou ?” 
‘ “ Not in the slightest degree,” replied the other, “ and even 
if it ever had been, I ought by this time to have made myself 
accustomed to it, but in truth, I like the flavour excessively.” 

“ Glad of it, Handstop,” replied Mr. Cooley, “ for, from long 
habit, I feel perfectly miserable, if 1 can’t have my hookah at 
stated periods of theday. Smoking is a splendid thing, but not 
to excess, though ; by the bye, talking of smoking reminds me 
of a fellow I once sawin a bazaar in India, not a native, an Euro- 

n. How that fellow did smoke, poor fellow, he always sat 
with four cheroots in his mouth at a time, never saw a man 
smoke so; however, it caused his death. By the Great Mogul, 
sir, he was hung in mistake.” 

“What! he died also, Cooley, did he?” inquired the Co- 
lonel. 

“To be sure he did; and so would you too, if you’d been 
hung for three days, as he was.” 

“TI don’t dispute that,” replied the other, “ but how chanced 
this lamentable catastrophe ?” 

But ere Mr. Cooley could reply, the entrance of the baronet 
into the room, for a period put a stop to the revelation of Mr. 
Cooley’s miracle ; but if the two gentlemen were astonished at 
the unexpected honour of a visit from the new arrival, it was 
nothing when compared with their amazement on hearing the 
occasion. 

“ Upon my word, Sir George,” observed Mr.Cooley, on hearing 
a full and particular account of the accusations brought against 
him; “I give you my word that not one particle of truth is 
to be found in that mischief-maker’s assertions ; and indeed, so 
far from it, that had not Major Storkley thought proper to re- 
gale us on our way home with the results of what I imagine, was 
obtained by listening to your conversation, not one syllable on 
the subject would, in all probability, have reached us regarding 
Lord Dropmore’s marriage ; and to confess the truth,’ he con- 
tinued, “ knowing the estimate at which to place my informant’s 
veracity, I never should have thought more on the matter, had 
you not thus apprized us of the gallant gentleman’s delin- 
quences.” 
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“Then it is exactly as I conjectured,” observed the baronet, 
smiling, “and thus to avoid being made responsible for his 
falsehoods, Major Storkley has had the impudence to use your 
names.” 

«“ Which liberty I will take due care he does not again at- 
tempt,” remarked the colonel, adjusting his dress preparatory 
to leaving the room; “I shall instantly wait upon this Major 
Storkley, aud will either compel him to retract his words, or 
shall expect him to take the consequences.” 

“You will find no difficulty in persuading him to deny any- 
thing you please,’”’ observed the baronet, laughing ; “ but don’t 
be in a hurry, he has had hardly time yet to get rid of a fear- 
fully nervous fit into which a visit from myself threw him some 
half an hour since: and if you appear before him suddenly, I 
cannot say what might be the result.” 
te,“ Perhaps he’d fight, eh?” inquired the oriental, with most 
perfect indifference. 

“No! I don’t think that likely,” answered Sir George, “ for 
my part, I should say, it is much more probable that he’d be 
non est inventus.” 

“Say you so? but I’ll see him in spite of all opposition,” ex- 
claimed the enraged Colonel, leaving the room. 

“ And tell him,” shouted Mr. Cooley, as his friend ran down 
stairs, “tell him that when you’ve done with him, I’m coming,” 
and turning to the baronet, he continued,—‘“ Of all things in 
the world, Sir George, I must say I think a man who exag- 
gerates and garbles, and wilfully improves a story, is the most 
dangerous person imaginable ; for example, I recollect an ac- 
quaintance of mine in India, who was cursed with a knack of 
telling the most extravagantly absurd tales you can imagine ; 
tales that no one could by possibility believe: fictions too ridi- 
culous for any man’s credence. In fact, so great a falsehood- 
teller was he, that whenever his horse heard him inform the 
servants in what direction he was going to ride, the animal in- 
variably went a diametrically opposite way, so convinced was 
the beast that the road pointed out was exactly the very 
one his master had not the most remote intention of travelling.” 

“He must have been an extremely intelligent horse, Mr. 
Cooley,” advanced the baronet. 

“A most intelligent creature, I assure you, sir,” replied the 
other. “By the Great Mogul, Sir George, he was one of 
Skinner’s horse, you’ve heard of Skinner’s horse, I presume— 
native cavalry—splendid fellows.” 

_ “And you saw the animal do this, Mr. Cooley, did you?” 
inquired the astonished baronet. 
“Saw it! aye, fifty times. There are stranger sights, how- 
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ever, than that to be seen in India,” said the Oriental ; “ but 
to return to Major Storkley: I was just observing how truly 
disgusting it is to listen to a tissue of inventions being told as 
facts, when common sense denies the possibility of one word of 
veracity being mixed up with the whole; don’t you think so, Sir 
George, eh ?”’ 

What Sir George really did think he kept to himself, being 
unable to reconcile Mr. Cooley’s detestation of embellishments 
with his own elaborately garnished anecdotes; therefore, civilly 
acquiescing in whatever the honourable Mark might be pleased 
to advance, his astonished auditor made arrangements for de- 
parture, 

Meanwhile the irascible Colonel Handstop progressed to- 
wards the dwelling of the unfortunate major, determined to im- 
press upon that worthy, the impropriety of promulgating nar- 
ratives on the authority of others who chanced to be wholly 
ignorant of them; and fully resolved to check a further jactita- 
tion of his name, he applied the knocker so vigorously to the 
door of the mansion, that had the sound met the ears of the 
misguided tenant, his composure must have been shaken to its 
very centre. 

As it happened, however, the effect on the major’s nerves 
was not destined to be exemplified; fur in reply to Colonel 
Handstop’s inquiry, whether the gentleman he so much desired 
to behold, chanced to be at home, he was civilly replied to in 
the negative, a piece of information more expected than wished 
for. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the steady adherence of the 
domestic to the stoutly declared assertion, Colonel Handstop 
insisted on entering the house, stating his determination there 
to abide until the return of him whom he was so particularly 
desirous to encounter. 

Little did he obtain through that means, for on expressing 
his intention, the servant informed him that in all probability 
his master would not return for some days at least. 

“ Where has he gone to?” demanded the inquirer, in no very 
soothing tone. 

“T really can’t say, sir,” was the reply, “ neither was I aware 
that my master intended leaving town, until a few minutes 
before he started. Sir George Elms was here in the morning, 
and after a very long conversation which appeared to.agitate 
the major greatly, one of the Marquis of Blanchard’s servants 
brought a letter, on reading which, my master ordered post- 
horses to be put to his carriage, and desiring me to apply to 
his agent for further instructions, he drove off, merely taking 
with him his own valet ; and without letting any one know to 
what place he has departed.” 
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« Humph!” ejaculated the colonel, and having by the ap- 
plication of a sovereign discovered the address of the agent to 
whom the member of the party-coloured fraternity was directed 
to apply, the baffled colonel quitted his adversary’s house, yet 
fully determined that, although postponed, the hour of retribu- 
tive justice should eventually come round. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


BuckincHaM.—“ And is it thus repays he my deep service ?” 
Ricuarp III. 


Tue events recorded in the last chapter took place on the day 
preceding that which, by Mr. Vernon’s declaration, was to see 
that worthy merchant hailed as father-in-law by Lord Dropmore, 
or else would replenish his coffers with the various and large 
sums of advanced to that nobleman. 

The termination of the week would, at the same time, witness 
the departure of the Marquis of Blanchard from town ; who, 
having failed in all attempts at discovering the abode of Gars- 
ton, was suffering considerable annoyance from vain and futile 
regrets, which, in that instance made their appearance too late, 
since every exertion which had been put forth to obtain even a 
few moments conversation with Frederick proved abortive. 

As in similar cases, Emily Beecher was secretly of opinion 
that the ex-secretary had been most shamefully used ; neverthe- 
less, she found it extremely difficult to account, to her own 
satisfaction, for his protracted silence, and convinced of his 
devoted admiration of herself, she was somewhat at a loss to 
define why he left the house without one parting word, or 
without having penned a single line, to bid her farewell. 

That he was innocent of any heinous offence his fair advocate 
was thoroughly convinced ; but a mystery seemed to hang over 
the entire proceedings, to unravel which, hitherto, no clue had 
been afforded. Patience and hope were accordingly her last 
resources, and possessing an ample store of the latter, the lady 
schooled herself to abide the result, with what resignation she 
might possess. 

Meanwhile, as if pursued by a whole legion of fiends, the 
unhappy Major Storkley fled with such precipitancy as he could 
command, through the application of five-shilling pieces bestowed 
March, 1850, —vou. Lvit.—No. CCxTVII. x 
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on the post-boys, towards Dover, having speedily determined 
that, until the rancour of his numerously offended acquaintances 
had evaporated, it would be as safe, and consequently as con- 
venient fur him to make any place, rather than London, the spot 
of his temporary sojourn; and not considering it at all necessary 
immediately to reply to Lord Blanchard’s letter, or to grant 
interviews to the gentlemen who, he was well assured, would 
wait on him after their conversation with the baronet, the 
absolute necessity of leaving his address never entered into his 
mind. Possibly, in the hurry of his departure, so slight a circum- 
stance escaped his recollection ; but whatever might have been 
the cause of the omission, the effect was that his journey to 
Dover was accomplished in the most agreeable manner, and his 
arrival there as little heeded as the greatest recluse could have 
desired. 

Colonel Handstop and the matter of fact Oriental yet remained 
in town, vowing vengeance against Major Storkley, whenever it 
might be their fortune to encounter him, since, from the person 
to whom the colonel was directed to apply, by the “ gentleman 
in livery,” no information whatever could be gathered; his sole 
instructions, to all appearance, having amounted to a positive 
injunction on the part of the gallant officer to tell nothing, and 
profess ignorance on all points. 

Lucian Travers was with his regiment at Canterbury, little 
heeding, and caring less for the success or otherwise of the 
numerous schemes in which he well knew it was the supreme 
pleasure of his relative the baronet at all times and seasons to 
envelope himself. 

For a period we must leave Frederick Garston in the obscurity 
where we placed him on his leaving Grosvenor-square, and turn 
our attention to the worthy merchant, his daughter, Lord Drop- 
more, and the sincere and accommodating friend of all parties, 
Sir George Elms. 

We have already said that the week given by Mr. Vernon, as 
the ultimatum of time to be wasted by Lord Dropmore in 
indecision, was fast drawing to a close, in fact it was on the day 
preceding the last of the seven that the alderman was seated in 
his own particular chair, but far from finding himself in a 
particularly complacent humour. His early dinner had been 
served, the wine was placed on the table before him, while his 
pretty daughter took her seat by his side. 

The countenance of the merchant betokened a mind ill at 
ease, while the traces of recent weeping were plainly to be 
decyphered on the regular features of Mary. 

“You put me out of all patience, Mary,” observed her father, 
evidently pursuing a conversation which the presence of the 
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servants during their meal had interrupted. “TI tell you, again 
and agaia, that my determination is fixed, and within two days 
ou become Lady Dropmore, or the match is broken off for ever.” 

« But, my dear father,” commenced the agitated girl. 

“ Nay now, Mary,” interrupted the other, “ I well know what 
you would say, and strange if I did not, having listened to it 
over and over again. You want another week to pass over our 
heads in this state of suspense; but no, no; for my part I have 
been fooled long enough, nor can I see how any further pro- 
crastination can avail.” 

« What evil can possibly result from a trifling delay ?” 
enquired Mary, eagerly; “ and has not Lord Dropmore himself 
declared, over and over again, that he was confident the marquis 
would eventually be brought to give his consent to our union ?” 

“Fine words, Mary,” replied the merchant; “ but fine words 
only, my child:—truth is, Lord Dropmore so frequently repeats 
as probable what he only wishes to come to pass, that he 
entertains expectations which never will be realized. In short, 
Mary, since our introduction to these great people; though,” 
added he, in a lower key, “I could buy them all up, houses, 
lands, and all, and yet not feel much the worse for it,—however, 
as I was saying, Mary, what good have we got by our introduc- 
tion to this proud marquis? None, and from all I have 
witnessed I firmly believe he would as soon see his son dead as 
married to any one, as he calls it, beneath his rank.” 

“But Lord Blanchard may relent,” timidly replied the 
daughter. 

“He rel at—not he; and then the son, why stands he shilly 
shallying ix .he way he does? If he really loves you, Mary, as 
he professes to do, why not marry at once, in spite of all 
obstacles ?” 

“Surely, my dear father,” she replied, “ you cannot doubt but 
that what Lord Dropmore professes is something more than 
empty words.” 

“ May be so, Mary,—may be so,” answered the merchant ; 
but I had rather see him act up to what you call his professions, 
than spend his life in saying one thing and doing another. No, 
no, my mind is made up; either you become Lady Dropmore 
forthwith, or I get back the money I have lent upon this 
venture,” and here the conversation was interrupted by the 
sound of carriage wheels, and in a few seconds a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of Sir George Elms. 

“Welcome, Sir George, welcome,” exclaimed Mr, Vernon, on 
observing the baronet approach, “ you’ve just come in time to 
prevent mischief,’ he added: “ here’s Mary has been trying for 


the last half-hour to get up a quarrel with me.” 
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“Tam confident,” replied Sir George, with his blandest smiles, 
and turning towards the lady, “I am confident Miss Vernon is 
much maligned when accused of being capable of fermenting 
a misunderstanding with any one, and little need could there 
be of my presence as a peace-makcr, yet although I have not 
occasion to appear exactly in that capacity, 1 believe 1 may lay 
claim to that of an ambassador,’ and intimating more by his 
manner than his words, that he could not with delicacy open on 
his mission in presence of his fair auditor, Mary instantly rose 
from her chair, 

“And now, Mr. Vernon,” said the baronet, addressing the 
angry merchant, “ I trust this is the last occasion we shall have 
of discussing a point of exceeding interest to us both, as I am in 
great hopes that, unlike our former conferences, we may now 
finally come to an arrangement which will prove highly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned.” 

“ Well, Sir George,” observed the merchant, civilly awaiting 
the disclosure, but firmly resolved not to allow himself to be 
removed from his determination, even by the persuasive 
eloquence of the baronet. “1 am perfectly ready to receive any 
communication you may have to make, Sir George,” he added. 

“ Well then, Mr. Vernon,” replied his visitor, “I am at last 
enabled to inform you, that however greatly Lord Dropmore 
regrets tle unnecessary hurry with which you appear determined 
to conclude the arrangements long since agreed on, yet, rather 
than lose the happiness of calling your daughter by his own 
name, he is at last willing to accede to whatever proposal you 
may dictate,” 

“Come to his senses at last, eh, Sir George?” chuckled the 
alderman, not a little pleased at the result which in his estima- 
tion was solely to be attributed to the firmness with which he 
had adhered to his declaration. ‘ So far, so well; and now for 
my proposals, and in a very few words you have them.” 

“I’m all attention,” observed the baronet, on finding Mr. 
Vernon suddenly silent, as if cogitating how he could best turn 
the advantage which he had gained to his own benefit. “I’m 
all attention.” 

“Then, Sir George,” replied the other, “I have nothing 
further to urge than that your friend instantly performs his 
engagements, thereby making my daughter Lady Dropmore 
without fail, in which case, I, on my part, will, without reserve, 
commit to the flames all deeds, bonds, bills, &c., by which I am 
entitled to lay claim to any money, or property whatever, due 
from his lordship to myself.” 

“ Agreed,”’ excaimed the baronet, “thus then is the affair 
brought to a close on the most material point ; and now for a 
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discussion as to the means whereby our measures must be put 
in execution.” 
“All that’s easy enough,” replied the other, “so fill your 
glass, Sir George, and pledge me to the success of our plans.” 
“ But we have much to arrange, Mr. Vernon,” perseveringly 
continued the other; “and moreover but little time for discus- 


sion.” 
“That’s all easy enough, I say again,” was the merchant’s 


answer. 

“ Not so easy as you appear to imagine,” replied the baronet ; 
“there are difficulties yet to be contended with,—for example, 
I conclude you are aware that the marriage must take place 
without the sanction of the marquis.” 

“So I suspected,” growled the merchant ; “too proud, eh? 
well so be it: his disapproval woun’t prevent my daughter 
eventually becoming a marchioness.” 

“Certainly not,” advanced the wary councillor; “and as the 
matter now stands, Lord Blanchard’s opinion matters little to 
any of us.’ 

“ And yet I should like him to be present at the ceremony, 
too;” mused Mr. Vernon, “ however it can’t be helped, and so 
"faith we must needs do without him, and I must represent both 
fathers.” 

“ Not exactly, with your favour, my dear sir,” interrupted the 
smooth spoken Mercury; “ has it not occurred to so sagacious a 
person as yourself that if this marriage takes place, against the 
wish of the margnis, and with your ‘countenance and support, 
that the possibility of a reunion ‘of the families must inevitably 
perish, since it cannot be supposed that Lord Blanchard will 
ever again become reconciled to aman who has thwarted him in 
the favourite aim of his existence ; whereas, by your non-appear- 
ance in the affair, the world will naturally be led to imagine 
that, equally unaware of the transaction, Lord Blanchard and 
yourself’ were kept totally in the dark.” 

“IT tell you what, Sir George,” replied the merchant, “ it is 
my firm belief that you and your friend have some good and 
cogent reason for keeping me a/ways in the dark; but I must 
see my way clearer in this business before it meets with my 
approval.” 

“Really, Mr. Vernon,” replied the baronet, in a well affected 
tone of indignation and surprise, “ really sir, I cannot for an 
instant longer remain in your house after such an accusation ; J 
keep you in the dark, ‘sir! What object could I ‘possibly have 
in pursuing such a course ?—have I shown such to be the case 
by the time and trouble I have unsparingly lavished in the hope 
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of completing an affair which I had all but succeeded in accom. 
plishing. No, Mr. Vernon, such accusations pass not current 
with me, and I therefore now bid you good morning, and shall, 
in future desist from any interference in your affairs;” and 
seizing his hat, with an appearance of offended virtue, and 
indignation, the honourable baronet advanced towards the door. 

But however much Mr. Vernon might have still fancied 
himself correct in his surmise on the point which had so greatly 
offended his ally, he saw at once the impolicy of breaking off 
with a person whose assistance had so materially aided in bring- 
ing about the dearest wish of his heart ; therefore, smothering 
his anger, and suppressing the enraged reply which was on the 
point of bursting from his lips, he betook himself to sooth the 
apparently indignant baronet, and as the latter gentleman had 
merely enacted the part for the purpose of at once checking the 
open avowal of the alderman’s thoughts, the attempt at pacifica- 
tion was speedily attended with success. Harmony being 
restored, the conversation was resumed. 

“ The fact is,” observed Sir George, “that as the marriage 
cannot possibly take place at present with the consent of the 
marquis, it is equally impossible for you openly to sanction the 
ceremony, since, by so doing, you would for ever close the door 
against pardon towards the son, and your daughter during the 
old peer’s life ; and never could you expect to have the gratifica- 
tion of beholding Lord Dropmore’s beautiful bride occupying 
the position in society which she is so eminently qualified to 
fill; whereas, if by pretending ignorance of their engagement 
te allow the parties to elope, a mutual sympathy will spring up 

etween you, and by loudly inveighing against my friend, for 
having thus robbed you of your child, it is more than possible 
the marriage may at last be pardoned, and the happy couple 
restored to the peer’s favour. In short, Mr. Vernon, if you 
openly sanction the wedding all chance of after explanation is 
cut off, while by pursuing my advice there is every probability of 
success.” 

Thus argued the wily baronet, whose object it evidently was to 
exclude the merchant from any participation in the ceremony ; 
and so strenuously did he urge the absolute necessity which 
existed for Mr. Vernon’s non-interference, that at length the 
reluctant father was persuaded to agree to the proposed plan, 
and thus again became the unconscious dupe of the baronet. 

After a long and very animated discussion, it was finally ar- 
ranged that on the following evening about nine o’ciock, Sir 
George Elms should call in Gracechurch-street in company with 
Lord Dropmore, for the express purpose of escorting Mary 
Vernon from that home which it was determined she never 
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should re-enter, but as Lady Dropmore. A travelling carriage 
with all necessary appurtenances, was to be in readiness close 
by, into which vehicle the bride was to be assisted by her in- 
tended husband ; and leaving the baronet to pray for their safe 
and speedy journey, it was settled that the wheels of their car- 
riage should rapidly revolve along the north road in quest of 
that accommodating descendant of Vulcan, who, for so many years 
ast, has found the occupation of forging fetters of iron less lu- 
crative than than that of linking the golden ones of Hymen. 

To aid the appearance of non-intervention on the part of Mr. 
Vernon, it was deemed advisable that the alderman should ab- 
sent himself from home on the occasion, having previously in- 
timated to his servants, that such was his intention. This, the 
baronet argued, would add a good colouring to the surprise and 
indignation which the merchant was instructed to simulate on 
discovering his loss; and from Gracechurch-street he was in- 
stantly to proceed to Grosvenor-square, there to vent his sor- 
rows and complaints in the presence of Lcrd Blanchard, who, 
equally horror-struck at the news, never would imagine that the 
bereaved parent before him was simply performing a part which 
for some previous hours he had industriously rehearsed in his 
his own private room at the counting house, of which obscure 
apartment honourable mention has already been made. 

There was one point, however, on which the alderman was ob, 
durate, and that was, that Mary’s own maid servant should accom- 
pany her on the expedition; and after many objectious had been 
stated by the baronet, and as speedily over-ruled by the other, 
it was finally settled that, to avoid observation by so many 
persons quitting the house together, the adventurous abigail 
should be called for by Sir George’s valet some few minutes 
prior to her mistress’ departure, and should by him be con- 
ducted to the carriage, where, wrapped in innumerable shewls, 
she would remain mewed up, awaiting the arrival of her lady, 
who, it was arranged, should reach the carriage nearly at the 
same time. 

So far all appeared satisfactory ; but as yet the opinion of the 
fair traveller had not been consulted; but on that score the 
baronet entertained little fear; for judging by the extent of 
Mary’s evident attachment for Lord Dropmore, he determined 
on sending his lordship to plead his own cause; and when the 
said cause was backed by her father’s sanction, and also aided by 
Ler own secret inclination, there was little doubt of any great 
demur being raised on her part: and indeed it would have been 
strange if their had; for exclusive of the poor girl’s real and 
devoted affection for her admirer, she had of late been taught to 
listen to her father’s repeated determination of either succeeding 
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in bringing about the marriage, or else of heaping ruin on the 
head of him whom she willingly had promised to wed. 

For the marquis’s concurrence, Mary had in reality long 
ceased to hope; and nothing save the natural delicacy of her 
pure mind which, in spite of all that could be urged, plat inly told 
her that the part she was about to play was, to say the least, 
erroneous in the extreme; nothing, we repeat, but the strong 
suggestion of that inward monitor, could have prompted her for 
sO ‘long a period and so earnestly, to petition her father for a 
further delay, in the vain hope that something might occur to 
prevent her first act, as connected with Lord Blanchard’s family, 
from being one against which all persons would exclaim ; and 
which in all probability, would for ever break asunder the ties of 
friendship and harmony between the father and the son. 

But the time for such consideration had now passed away 
and in the course of that afternoon, Lord Dropmore in per- 
son pleaded his own cause at the feet of the beautiful girl, who, 
in a few hours he fondly imagined would be his, passed ail 
recall—and did he plead in vain? Jet any of our fair readers 
answer, and we much doubt if the reply given be not in favour 
of his lordship’s suit. 

Now it was, that the value of the baronet’s friendship was 
made manifest; nothing could exceed his zeal, and all Long 
Acre was searched for the plainest and most commodious car- 
riage which could be obtained for the occasion, since it was not 
considered expedient to figure on the expedition i in a coronetted 
equipage. With an alacrity well deserving praise, the baronet 
arranged that all should be in waiting in an adjacent street by 
nine o’clock, together with Lord Dropmore’s valet, who, in con- 


junction with Mary’s maid, were destined to fill the well padded, 


high-backed rumble; and with a forethought that did him in- 
finite credit, the baronet suggested the eligibility that he alone 
should cail for Miss Vernon, a few minutes before the appointed 
hour, and convey her in safety to Lord Dropmore’s equipage, 
since (Sir George contended) it might create suspicion in the 
area’ of the merchant’s serv ants, were they to see their young 
mistress led from the house in the absence of her father, by the 
very person who, they were well aware, could not obtain his own 
parent’s consent to the marriage. 

To avoid any explanation or delay which, through the offi- 
ciousness of the domestics might arise therefrom, the baronet 
suggested that Lord Dropmore should i In person remain with the 
travelling- carriage, while he, in some unpretending vehicle, 
should call for Mary ; and the better to carry on the deception, 
Mr. Vernon was made to speak openly in the morning regard- 
ing an engagement which he was compelled to fulfil during the 
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evening; and as he had obtained a private box at one of the 
minor ‘theatres, he requested the baronet would call for his 
daughter, and meet him at the place of destined amusements in 
time to witness the afterpiece. 

All this appeared highly feasible; and as mention was openly 
made during the morning of the merchant’s engagement for the 
afternoon, and as the request that Sir George w ould call about 
niuve o’clock had been unhesitatingly uttered in the presence of 
the servants, no surprise would be ‘expected at his arrival; and 
once seated in the carriage of the truest of friends, but a few 
seconds would convey them to where her lover waited to receive 
her with all the ardour and affection which the possession of so 
fair and beautiful a bride would of course inspire him. 

As for the young nobleman himself, his acquiescence in the 
latter part of the proposal was not readily obtained ; and Mary 
herself, more strenuously than all, urged the very great comfort 
she would derive from the circumstance of her intended 
husband coming in person for her; but when the baronet de- 
clared that, were the alderman to request Lord Dropmore to call 
instead of himself, the affair would assume an appearance of 
connivance on the part of Mr. Vernon, particularly inimical to 
their plans, the idea was at orce laid aside. 

This point, therefore, was at length conceded in accordance 
with Sir George’s wish; and so delighted was the alderman 
with the tact that he had displayed, and the manner in which 
all the arrangements had been perfected, that ere they sepa- 
rated he called the enterprising baronet aside, and after ex- 
pressing many thanks and obligations for his having at last 
perfected his work, the merchant tendered him a cheque for the 
stipulated amount of his services. 

“Truth is, Sir George,” said Mr. Vernon, “ I look upon the 
thing now as settled, the marriage is sure to take place, and 
the money I agreed to hand over to you has been fairly won, 
sO take the chee que, and let’s have no altercation about it.” 

‘Altercation! not I, my dear sir,” replied the other, his 
inied closing as by it istinct on the bit of paper, “far from my 
thoughts be any such absurdity, I assure you. And now, Mr, 
Vernon, having, I trust, laid everything in proper train, I will 
take my leave, and as you will have to consider and provide 
what may contribute to Miss Vernon’s comfort on the journey, 
I shall not re- appear until I call to demand my fair charge, 
whom I am to accompany to a farce,” and laughing somewhat 
more boisterously than the alderman thought the occasion 
merited, Sir George Elms departed for his own abode. 

Whenever a person finds himself engaged in an undertaking 
which his conscience or better reason tells him is not right, 
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notwithstanding the said occupation may possibly prove highly 
agreeable, there will ever be a feeling of disquictude and regret, 
which cannot fail most materially to alloy that agre« ableness ; 

and in this instance all parties more or less suffered from this 
cause. Lord Dropmore, from the knowledge that he was about 
to return the long proved, the long tried kindness and affection 
of an indulgent parent with disobedience and ingratitude ; poor 
Mary, from a consciousness that she was aiding the son in 
breaking into open rebellion with his father ; and Mr, V ernon 
himself, from the remembrance of the deceit he was to practise, 
and the consciousness that, for the first time in his life, he was 
stooping to perform a dishonourable action. 

Of the whole party, it is probable tlLat the baronet was the 
least annoyed; no° that his share in the deceit did not fully 
equal that of all the others put together, but because he was 
deeply engaged in carrying into execution a plot, the success or 
failure of which must for ever influence his destiny. 

Nothing could have been more dp, opos that the receipt of the 
few thousand pounds which the merchant so thoughtlessly 
presented him with; and little did the then unsuspecting alder- 
man imagine the use to which the produce of his cheque would 
be applied, nor the termination of the many counter-plots and 
schemes with which the inventive genius of Sir George had for 
so long continued to amuse him. 

Rapidly the hours passed on, at least in the estimation of the 
baronet, who had more than a sufficiency wherewith to occupy 
his moments; but to the rest of the party engaged in the under- 
taking, it seemed as though Time had determined on standing 
still, and positively refused to advance; yet-— 


“Come he slow or come he fast,” 


he is continually wending on his way, and as the moment fixed 
for the merchant’s departure on his pretended engagement ap- 
proached, he felt a sinking of heart anda feeling of dejection 
such as he declared never to have experienced before. 

“God bless thee, my child!” almost sobbed the old man, 
as he pressed his weeping daughter to his breast, “ God bless 
thee, Mary!” and then, putting her at arm’s length from him, 
he gazed lovingly y ret sadly i in her face, adding, “and if aught 
should ever come of this marriage but happiness to my pretty 
Mary, never shall I forgive myself, for it is I, and I alone, who 
have brought it about.” 

“ Nothing but happiness can come of it, dearest father,” 
sobbed the beautiful creature before him. 

“ God grant it may be so, Mary! and yet sometimes, when I 
think over all the means I have used to bring about the union, 
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I feel as though I had committed some great crime, and should 
assuredly reap the punishment deserved.” 

“Oh, say not so, say not so, I implore you!” cried the weep- 
ing girl, affectionately kissing his ckeek, “ surely nothing but 
happiness can be the result; and I have your sauction, my 
dearest father, to the marriage, and without that you well know 
I never would have consented to it.” 

“T am well satisfied of that, my beloved child: yet, should 
my horrible anticipations prove true, and my dearest Mary be 
rendered miserable, what can comfort the old man whose am- 
bition has brought it all to pass? Yet these are useless com- 
plaints, and little calculated to keep up your spirits in such an 
hour as this ; so dry up your tears, my own beautiful Mary, and 
in a few short days you will again appear before your father, 
who, with pride and happiness, will press to his heart the future 
Marchioness of Blanchard,” and, gently disengaging himself 
from his daughter's last embrace, the merchant hastily with- 
drew, unable to account for the various and powerful emotions 
then working in his bosom, at one ‘instant prompting him to 
return and openly abide the result of braving the marquis’s 
displeasure, and thus making him an enemy for ever; yet in the 
next moment ambition, that false ambition which has hurled 
down so many of its votaries to everlasting misery, turned the 
source of true paternal affection aside, to make way for visionary 
dreams of future grandeur, based on an empty title, and secured 
by bribery and deceit. 

Meanwhile the day sped on. Eight o’clock resounded from 
the now departed arms and clubs of the awe and wonder- 
inspirers of our boyhood at St. Dunstan’s church; a quarter, 
half-past eight, and at length the announcement that it wanted 
but fifteen minutes to nine, fell on Mary’s ear, as, with a face 
pale from anxiety and a bosom almost audibly beating, she sat 
ready equipped for the undertaking which she had resolved to 
accomplish. And is there anything that the love of woman will 
not dare for him whom she holds most dear? Dangers and 
trials are unheeded in the enterprise; penury and hunger have 
often cheerfully been encountered in the cause ; imprisonment, 
suffering, and even death, have been braved by the noble de- 
votedness of the weaker sex ; and amongst all the feelings of our 
nature there is nothing so enduring, so beautifully bright, so 
ever constant and true, as the love, the pure, hallowed affection 
of woman, 

I: now wanted but a few minutes to the ninth hour when a 
ring at the merchant’s door bell announced the approach of 
some less honoured visitor than was accustomed to demand ad- 
mittance. Presently the summons was replied to, and almost 
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immediately after the baronet’s valet and Mary’s maid sallied 
forth together; neither did they proceed far, for, on thre: ading 
two short streets, they came in sight of a dark-coloured 
travelling carriage waiting at the corner, The lamps were lit, 
the postboys, whip in hand, were seated on their horses, the 
ste s of the vehicle were let down, as if ready to admit some 
person who, by the restlessness of the sole occupier of the 
carriage, appeared anxiously to be expected. 

As the handmaiden passed the door of the chariot to assume 
her somewhat elevated station behind, the well-known voice of 
Lord Dropmore in low accents inquired :— 

“Fanny, is your mistress ready ? ” 

“T expect her in an instant, my lord,” replied the by no means 
plain young lady addressed, and gliding onward, by the polite 
nid of the valet she found herself seated in as comfortable a 
position for travelling as a studied attention to her convenience 
would admit. 

“Where is Sir George’s servant?” again inquired Lord 
Dropmore, as the last chime of the hour died away; “did he 
not come with Miss Vernon’s maid? ” 

‘He did, my lord,” replied the favoured domestic; “ but 
when I was assisting the young woman to the rumble, Mr. 
Snow vanished, 

“Strange,” muttered Lord Dropmore, getting more and 
more uneasy as the minutes slipped by, and not a vestige was 
to be seen of his beloved Mary. At length, breaking through 
all control, as his repeater proclaimed that another quarter of 
an hour had elapsed, he desired his servant to run towards 
Gracechurech-street, and ascertain if any carriage was at the 
door. Ac cordingly thither the obedient Mr. Hutton proceeded, 
leaving his master a prey to ten thousand suppositions, eagh 
more improbable than the other, and all equally removed from 
the truth. What could by possibility occasion ber absence ? 
Had they been discovered, or was Mary ill and unable to leave 
the house? Was it possible that in the moment for exertion 
the courage of so young and inexperienced a creature might 
have failed her at a period so trying? and without him to p:r- 
suade and reassure her how could he tell but she might have 
inadvertently betrayed the secret, and thus ruined all their 
prospects past redemption | ? ‘These and many other supposi- 
tions were speedily set at rest by the r appearance of Hutton, 
who, in answer to his master’s inquiries, declared that all 
without, and apparentiy all within, Mr. Vernon’s house was 
perfectly still, aud that neither carriage nor vestige of any 
vehicle whatever could’ he discover in the neighbourhood. 

Tormented by such unwelcome information, Lord Dropmore 
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determined to go and reconnoitre the premises in person, and 
leaping from the carriage he reached the merchant’s door just 
as ihe clock told the half huur after nine. 

Confident that something dreadful must have happened, the 
agitated young nobleman rapped loudly at the door, which 
being speedily opened he hurriedly passed towards the well- 
known drawing-room of his adored Mary, where, as in accord- 
ance with their preconcerted arrangements, he beheld the 
alderman, surrounded by his domestics, bitterly bewailing his 
loss, prior to starting for Grosvenor-square. 

If Lord Dropmore was astonished at not finding Mary 
present, far greater was Mr. Vernon’s surprise at beholding his 
intended son-in-law standing before him, when at that moment 
he firmly and conscientiously believed he was gallopping along 
the north road in company with his bride at as quick a rate as 
four of Newman’s best posters could draw them. 

“In the name of heaven, where is Mary?” exclaimed Lord 
Dropmore, scarcely able to articulate. 

“Mary!” repeated her agonised father, ‘“ have you not seen 
her?” 

‘‘ Never since this morning,” was the quick rejoinder, “though 
I have waited these three quarters of an hour, and the carriage 
is yet drawn up to receive her.” 

“Miss Vernon left the house a few minutes before nine 
o’clock with Sir George Elms, in his own carriage,” quietly 
observed a servant. 

‘ By heavens, then, I’m betrayed,” muttered the merchant ; 
and thus at one fell swoop passed away all his anticipated 
visions of future rank and happiness for his child, gratified 
ambition for himself, and the prospect of some compensation 
for the loss of his money. Nor was it any palliation in his 
anguish to reflect that, in all probability, he had himself fur- 
nished the betrayer with the very means through which he had 
been enabled to accomplish his most villainous and atrocious 


plot. 
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HOW ARE YOU OFF FOR SOAP? 


SONG. 


Wuen I was born, mamma one morn, 
To Miss Lenormand wrote, 

Anxious to know my weal and wo, 
And sent a ten-pound note. 

She answered sly, he green will die 
I’ve cast his horoscope— 

How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap? 


’Twas when a boy I read of Troy, 
And Lily got by heart; 

If in disgrace, tears smeared my face, 
Forced by the ferules’s smart ; 

These words then first from scoffers burst, 
(1 little knew their scope) 

How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap? 


In going o’er, from shore to shore, 
The bridge of Waterloo, 
A spy-glass stood, for such as would 
The face of Cynthia view. 
The shewman my watch nabbed, whilst I 
Gazed through the telescope : 
How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap? 


To serenade a lovely maid, 
I tuned an old guitar, 

And slily crept near where she slept, 
As sunk the evening star. 

Her father rose, some water throws 
(Not holy, like the Pope :) 

How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap ? 
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Once Chloe’s eyes had made a prize 
Of my poor silly heart ; 
Within her bower, I spent an hour, 
Till it was time to part. 
The gents went by, and winked their eye, 
And did in chorus ope ; 
How are you off for soap, my boy? 
How are you off for soap? 





One summer's noon, in pantaloon, 
Like snow to keep me cool, 

Whilst water-carts performed their parts, 
And made the streets a pool, 

I heard a shout : the stream gushed out 
Upon the gutter’s slope ; 

How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap? 


My spurs to gain, in France or Spain, 
I my commission got ; 
And felt the rude vicissitude 
Which marks the soldier’s lot. 
*Midst smoke and balls, a comrade calls, 
When on a forlorn hope, 
How are you off for soap, my boy? 
How are you off for soap? 


At man’s estate I felt the weight, 
Caused by a single life ; 

And in the throng, I was not long 
Before I found a wife. 

One morn a note was left—she wrote 

“ Dear Henry, I elope: ” 

How are you off for soap, my boy? 

How are you off for soap ? 


To make a stir at Westminster, 
Upon the hustings, I 

Got up a speech, the mob to teach, 
And put down anarchy. 

The rabble flung its slush, and sung, 
At every sounding trope ; 

How are you off for soap, my boy? 
How are you off for soap ? 
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Upon the Thames, among the gems 
4 Of sailers I was one ; 

H And ate my grub and drank my shrub, 
: As other lads had done. 

The bargemen jeered, upset and smeared, 
As in the mud I grope; 

How are you off for soap, my boy ? 
How are you off for soap ? 


In pleasures gay, with naught to pay, 
And bailiffs on my track, 

Abroad I went, and lived at Ghent, 
Till I could venture back. 

My creditors I wrote —“ Dear sirs,”’ 
(Under an envelope) : 

“ How are you off for soap, my boys ? ” 

“ How are you off for soap? ” 


a 


- — pre 


Thus mankind will be green-horns still, 
Experience never tells : 
" And, to the tomb, it is their doom, 
| To wear the cap and bells. 
The last sad stave is o’er the grave, 
As slips the sexton’s rope: 
How are you off for soap, my boy ? 


How are you off for soap ? 
M. 





A FEW YEARS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN 


TEMPLEMAN. 
Hie BY JOHN WEBB. 
’ CHAPTER V.* 


WHEREIN SOME VERY NECESSARY ARRANGEMENTS ARE MADE. 


Mrs. Nissies, of number 26 a, Belvidere-terrace, was a lonely 
female, and she let lodgings. Every two or three months a 


* Continued from page 75, vol, lvii. 
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captivating invitation was developed in the small print of a large 
newspaper, which set forth that a “Gentleman and lady, or two 
gentlemen, could be accommodated with genteel apartments, in 
a highly respectable locality ; the family small and agreeable, 
and the terms reasonable. N.B. The use of a piano.” The 
apartments were hers; the locality was that of Belvidere-ter- 
race ; the family was composed of Mrs. Nibbles, and her amiable 
daughter, “ ’Liza-Ann ;” while the piano was square in shape, 
dingy in appearance, and feebly discordant in tone, 

“ Just the thing,” said Tom, as the announcement met his 
eye on Saturday morning, “just the thing, and just the place. 
You don’t want to be grand all at once; a couple of rooms are 
all you need ; better be on the same floor, because people can’t 
hear all you say ; terms low, you see, and all that sort of thing.” 

“T’m afraid that the neighbourhood will be too expensive, at 
least, judging from the name,” timidly suggested the little wife. 

“Oh! dear, no,” said Tom. “The name of a place is the 
last thing to judge by. The most aristocratic lounge in London 
is called ‘ Rotten Row,’ and our Terrace may be in some dingy 
back street : full of noise, dirt, and smells. But come; make 
haste and get ready, all of you, and we'll go at once, and see 
what it really does look like.” 

The operation of “getting ready” was, however, not to be 
dispatched in the off-hand style most congenial to Mr. Todkins’ 
habits. There was much consulting necessary, and many 
arrangements to make with regard to the proper disposition of 
a multitude of garments ; much fear that this or that wouldn’t 
be thought well of by metropolitan critics ; and a lingering half- 
fear lurking in the mind of Emma that some crowd or other 
would force her away from her husband; or that his arm should 
be picked of her, by some dexterous practitioner of the light- 
fingered tribe. 

At last, she really was in marching order, and was securely 
placed between the two young men, whose arms she clung to 
tightly : Tom’s sister being left behind for the reason before 
stated. 

If the streets were full the day before, what were they now? 
It seemed an utter impossibility that anything larger than a fly 
could find room to move along ; and as for crossing the road! 
why, if she kept her guards waiting one minute at each danger- 
ous place, she kept them twenty ; and it was only upon their 
making a vigorous rush, with her swinging between them, 
while no vehicle was visible, that she consented to cross at all. 
Then dreadful thoughts began to make her feel as if in a chilly 
shade—thoughts of her father, with angry face, suddenly flying 
round some corner, and killing her with a look. Thus street 
March, 1850.—vov. tvtt.—No CCXXVII, Y 
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after street was passed, until they reached a long road, the sides 
of which were euclosed by rows of houses, only varied by an 
occasional butcher’s shop, or public house. 

Turning down a street, Tom exclaimed, “ Here we are,” and 
there they were, sure enough; for Belvidere-terrace, which 
looked like a long wall, with twenty doors and forty windows, 
all alike, pierced in it, was before them, and No. 26 a was at 
hand. 

A thundering summons at the knocker was at once responded 
to by the appearance of an elderly female, whose lachrymose 
demeanour—lachrymose but dignified—betokened that she 
was possessed of an inward grief, that had caused the whole of 
her that was visible to profane eyes to become faded and brown. 

Her very dress partook of this sad hue, and was black and 
dusty ; as for her cap, it was a melancholy miracle ; flowers, 
strings, lace, and all, had faded from what was ouce bright and 
smart, into one sombre dirty-brown, and the bows and ribbons 
that once adorned it hung down, flapped about, or dropped off, 
as if tired and ashamed : indeed, two fragments shed themselves 
as she opened the door, and lay like dead butterflies upon the 
ground. 

This sombre female ushered the party along a narrow path of 
something that used to be floor-cloth, into a small room, which 
was as dingy as the rest of the attributes of the place appeared 
to be ; and, in a peculiarly dignified manner, seemed to wait for 
information as to the object of the visit. 

“ You have apartments,” said Tom. 

“Oh! you called about the apartments,” replied the faded 
lady, in a tone as if she had not the least idea of what they had 
come for. Yes, I—it’s the first floor, and a charming couple of 
rooms it is, ma’am—the terms are sixteen shillings a week, with 
attendance.” 

Whereupon the visitors conferred together privately for a 
brief space, and then sent Tom out from among them, as a sort 
of ambassador, to propound another question. 

“Can we see the rooms?” said he. 

“ Oh, certainly,” was the response ; and so they tramped up 
the stairs, and jostled each other in their efforts to move all 
abreast in the passage, which was nearly dark. 

The rooms, however, were tolerably neat, and seemed to 
please Emma, who would have been satisfied with a tent, so that 
John Templeman was with her; and, as the terms were not 
very high, and as she said in a confidential “aside” that they 
needn’t stay if they didn’t like it ; and, moreover, Mrs. Nibbles 
becoming communicative, and telling her that “ it wasn’t for 
the sake of money, but simply to keep the place aired, that she 
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let it at all ;’—“ which,” said Emma, “ shows that she will not 
be exorbitant in anything.” The “apartments” were taken, 
and all parties were content. . 

“ Now then,” said Mr. John, as they departed, ‘now then, 
we have a house. Now we begin life and citizenship. By the 
bye, my dear, I noticed that there was not a superfluity of chairs 
in our drawing-room, and, as I consider it bad policy to let 
one’s self down in the world, by all sorts of make-shifts, I should 
propose to buy a few myself.” 

Just then they passed a furniture-shop, where a set of six 
chairs were marked “ To be sold cheap ;” and Mr. Templeman 
entered with a high and mighty sort of air, which was beyond 
all description. 

“Chairs, sir? Yes, sir—a good chair that, sir—buy it, sir,” 
said the attendant ; whereupon Mr. John elaborately occupied 
the article in question, and pronounced it good. He then pro- 
ceeded to put posers to the man as to the state of his trade, and 
whether he considered that “ unions” were good for the artizan, 
and a host of matters besides, finally winding up with “ Ah, 
well, very well, you may sendthese to Mr. Templeman, Belvidere- 
terrace.” 

“That is turning out of Belvidere-street, ain’t it, sir?” asked 
the man. 

Our hero was surprised at the question, but still more so 
when asked for the money ; recollecting, however, that the 
neighbourhood did not yet appreciate its acquisition, he pitied 
the ignorance of the “ fellow,” and went his way, swelling with 
importance at every step. 

Farther on he bought, in spite of the advice to the contrary 
of Tom and his wife, a carpet, a table, two or three choice en- 
gravings, and divers other little articles. “It is not worth 
while to wait for half-a-dozen years for these things,” said he ; 
“we shall have to buy them some day, and, by getting them 
now, we have the use of them all the time we should be waiting ;” 
and to this powerful argument there was no replying. 

The morning was over, as London mornings are, in a very 
little time ; sight-seeing was postponed, therefore, and the friends 
parted, with a promise to meet again at tea in Belvidere- terrace. 

It was the drollest thing in the world that afternoon to see 
John, with his coat off, hard at work, arranging the old, and 
finding room for his new, chattels. First there were nails to 
drive into the walls, and then others to pull out ; and then nails 
to straighten, and to drop on the floor, and to look for; and 
then the hammer would keep falling on his fingers, and 
making him put them into his mouth, and feel half inclined to 


swear ; and then the table would not come up = and 
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had to be turned, pulled, hauled, and lifted in all manner of 
ways ; and consultations had to be hela over it, and under it, 
and among the legs ; and then the carpet was obliged to be cut 
and hacked, and John to dance about upon it like a bear, and 
to be at one side pulling, and at the other side holding, at the 
same instant ; then he was not tall enough to put up the pic- 
tures, and was compelled to hoist himself upon three chairs, in 
a manner clever, but alarming, and to descend from which he 
had to use Emma after the fashion of a leaping-pole; then a 
terrible draught, which he declared would turn a mill, had to 
be cured. 

Hour after hour he thus toiled, and forgot all about dinner, 
and would have done about tea, too, if poor Emma had not at 
last put her hands to her weary sides, and, sinking into a chair, 
faintly said she really thought he must be tired. 

At last it was all finished, and John sat down in one of his 
own chairs, upon his own carpet, with his legs under his own 
mahog*ny, and, what was best of all, his own wife smiling 
opposite. 

Their friends came in the evening, and all four were assem- 
bled once more in the parlour of the newly-married pair. 

“John,” said Tom Todkins, “ you have been very expeditious 
—you certainly are a first-rate fellow for fitting up a house; 
here’s your good health—shake hands, my boy.” 

So they were settled. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THROWING LIGHT UPON PARTICULARS NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN, 


Tue hurried events of the last few days had scarce'y left time 
for a reflection upon the position, prospects, and duties of the 
newly-married pair. 

John Templeman was only a third son of a country gentleman, 
who, having more pride than property, endangered both by a 
vain attempt to reconcile the superfluity of the one to the short- 
ness of the other. He died, and left but a very few hundred 
pounds to be divided between the three ; of whom one bought a 
commission in a marching regiment, another went abroad, and 
began life as a settler in Australia; and John, the third, deter- 
mining to try the law as a means of subsistence entered the 
office of a barrister at Sigtown. 
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Being, as we have seen, of an ardent temperament, and fond 
of excitement, he was not long in this place before he became a 
sort of “lion,’”’ for he could sing, dance, and flirt, with great 
effect. 

The old gentlemen of the village did not favour him much, 
for it was pretty generally known he was dependent on his own 
exertions for support; and it was moreover supposed that he 
wanted the application necessary to make a good lawyer. 

John, however, was quite ignorant of these unfavourable 
opinions, and fancied that he was one of the most rising young 
men in the neighbourhood ; and considered himself competent 
to make love, or fun with, or of, everybody, at his own sove- 
reign will and pleasure. 

‘They who play with fire, whereof there is no fiercer than that 
of love, burn their fingers ; and so with him; for Miss Emma 
Grubthorpe’s fair face and form inpressed themselves upon his 
heart before he knew of it, and he was a slave, chained, and 
kneeling at her feet. 

The “headstrong couple, being confident in their own re- 
sources, plotted a flight before they “told their love” to the 
young lady’s papa, and the rest the reader knows. 

K ok 4 * * 

Poor old Mrs. Grubthorpe sat with anxious, beating heart, 
and with pale face, and eyes that told of weeping, during the 
whole of the day that her husband was absent in pursuit of 
their child. 

The grey morning grew into broad day; light changed into 
glowing heat ; and the heat into the cool shades of evening ; 
and night came again before she heard his footsteps. He 
opened the front door with a key that he always carried ; and 
closed it carefully and softly. Then she heard him walking 
quietly along the passage, and placing Is hat and coat on their 
accustomed pins ; and the few minutes that this occupied seemed 
an age to her. No voice told of success, and a deadly chill 
passed through her as he entered the room. 

He did not speak for some time, but sat down, and began to 
hum a tune, as if in an absent fit: then he took up the paper, 
und seemed to be intently reading it. His wife could not see 
his face, but she did sce that the paper was upside down, and 
that his hands shook as if palsied. 

“ Any letters 7” asked he at last, but without looking at her. 

There were four :—he opened them, and appeared to read 
their contents with great closeness, and then placed them care- 
fully in his pocket, then into his pocket-buok, and finally on 
the table, 

Poor Mrs. Grubthorpe could bear it no longer. She fell on 
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her knees before him, and sobbed out “ Have you—oh, have 
you—found them ?” 

“ Wife,” he suddenly replied, in a hoarse, strange voice, that 
she had never heard before, “ wife, I have foreseen all this; I 
knew that you had filled her mind with nonsense, and taught 
her to rebel against my authority ; I knew that oery party she 
went to was only used as a means of assignation, It was you 
who brought him here; you that favoured his presumptuous 
suit; and, by Heaven, 1 believe that it was you that helped her 
to go from her home.” 

“1 !—oh, Edward,” sobbed she. 

“Yes—you. Have you not always opposed and thwarted all 
my schemes for her improvement—have you not, from the day 
that she first was able to walk, interfered with my plans, and 
made her go your way, and set me at defiance ?” 

In vain she expostulated and wept ; in vain she clung round 
his knees in an agony of grief, he still raved on in that dreadful 
voice, heaping accusation after accusation upon her, until she 
was half dead with terror and grief. 

It was a fearful night for both ; and she thanked God when 
the morning came, and they could speak calmly of their joss. 

How many hopes are foundered upon that rock—the want of 
mutual confidence and assistance in the education of youth ; and 
how many lives have been embittered for want of a few words of 
kind advice and sympathy! They had planted the thorns, and 
now the harvest was come. 





CHAPTER VII. 
NEW SCENES, AND NEW CHARACTERS. 


Brock, Biunt, anp Co. were old merchants in a very old 
house in the city, and they “ did largely” in almost every sale- 
able commodity, from all parts of the world. They employed a 
whole regiment of clerks, and took or discharged clever young 
men like John Templeman without ceremony, or a thought of 
what vast geniuses drove their pens or sold their goods; and, 
being acquainted with Tom Todkins, it was arranged without 
much difficulty that room should be made for his friend in 
their counting-house. 

This was a great change for him from studying law; but the 
truth was, that he had not much taste for it, and thought him- 
self apt enough for almost any position in life; and any great 
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and very lucrative office under government being difficult to 
get hold of, and no splendid views being practicable just at 
present, he “ consented” to bend his talents in the direction of 
commerce. 

“ Commerce,” said he oracularly, “will be as good a ladder 
as any other for me to climb upon ; and, for a few years, it does 
not matter much what I am, so that I am making progress, and 
becoming known. A man must not be too scrupulous as to his 
employment ; and a great merchant is thought more of now-a- 
days than he was years ago—in fact, I am not proud, though 
some might think me so.” 

‘Have you anything to be proud of?” drily remarked his 
friend. 

Emma looked surprised at the question, thinking as she did 
that ‘‘ her husband” was a “ somebody ;” and John remarking 
her look, also feeling slightly foolish, and at a loss for a reply, 
took her little hand, and, pointing to her with lofty love in his 
eyes, asked “How could he be other than proud of such a 
treasure ?”’ and added “ that for her sake alone he would stoop 
to anything.” 

“Then you will go to Block’s?” said Tom. 

“T will,” magnanimously replied the other. 

What an undertaking it was to find the place alone, for Tom, 
having an engagement, could not accompany him. 

Street after street, and lane after lane did he tramp through ; 
and time after time did he actually walk round the place, with- 
out penetrating the labyrinth of bricks and mortar that sur- 
rounded him: and when at last he arrived at a great yard, full 
of porters and waggons, he seemed as far off as ever; for one 
told him to go straight through to the office, and another toid 
him to turn to the right, and another to the left; but he even- 
tually succeeded in finding the counting-house, and with a 
distinguished air walked in. 

“ Mr. Driver” was the name of the person who was to “ ga- 
zette”’ him, and John inquired all over a yast series of low 
straggling rooms, full of casks, bales, heaps of bags, iron pillars, 
gas-lights, and dirty men in cauvass frocks, Presently an 
elderly man, with grizzled hair, small, ferretty eyes, a wrinkled 
and wan face, and dressed in the fragmentary remains of an 
office coat, rushed by. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Driver is?” said John. 

“My name’s Driver,” replied the person addressed, without 
taking the pen from his mouth—* this way,” He then, half 
limping, half running, led the way to a distant part of the 
warehouse, and dived into a dingy room crammed full of desks, 
at each of which sat a clerk, writing as if by steam. 
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Flinging a paper to one, a cheque to another, and a file to a 
third, he suddenly turned round, and, without looking at his 
visitor, asked him his business. 

“ Oh—Mr. Todkins. My name is Templeman,” began that 

nage. 

“ ee well—I know—here—copy this—you can sit 
there,” said Mr. Driver, tossing a sheet to him. 

The young man stared at such, what he thought, an unceremo- 
nious way of addressing him, whereat Mr. Driver darted a 
piercing glance at him, and demanded, in a peculiarly abrupt 
tone, “ what he waited for?” 

“T believe sir, that—” began John, “‘ that—” 

“That what?” said the other, in a voice of concentrated 
testiness. ‘“ I suppose you came here to work—everybody here 
v orks, sir, or else they don’t suit our house.” 

Two or three heads were raised from their writing, and several 
significant glances were exchanged by their owners at this reply, 
and the new clerk, beginning to feel rather nervous, said in a 
much more humble manner, that he did’nt understand at first, 
and would Mr. Driver “ oblige him with a pen.” 

That functionary flung him a bundle of quills, deigned no 
reply, and instantly vanished like a little whirlwind, leaving a 
dead calm behind, only disturbed by the scratching of pens, and 
the sound of some old fellow taking a pinch of snuff. 

Much relieved by the departure of the fiery gentleman, John 
ventured to take a seat, and a survey of the apartment and its 
occupants. 

It was a small square room, with a low ceiling, and walls 
covered with dirt, cobwebs, and all sorts of printed announce- 
ments, of the sailing of all sorts of ships, stuck about and 
divided and subdivided by a series of desks ; round each row of 
which were rails, and om which were heaped ledgers, files, pens, 
rulers, and quantities of writing materials of every description. 
It was a marvel how anything could be done or found in such 
confusion, but all the clerks seemed quite absorbed in their 
employment, and not in the least discomposed by the narrow 
sphere of their labours. 

John felt strangely as he took his seat, and attempted to 
fathom the mystery of the paper before him, in which the terms 
“consignment, tare, tret,” and a host of other such, bewildered 
him, to say nothing of an army of figures, marshalled into 
compact lines and squares. No one offered to help him, or to 
explain anything, and he was beginning to think the case hope- 
less, when a gruff voice at his elbow said, “ Here, I’ll show you.” 

The offer proceeded from the mouth of a very fair, delicate 
looking young man, with light curly hair, no whiskers, and great 
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blue eyes, that made him look more like a girl than a clerk at 
“Rollins.” His dress, too, was arranged with scrupulous care, 
and nicely, though without a single ornament ; and his hands, 
though white and soft, wore no ring, as the fat digits of several 
of the others did. There was about his whole appearance such 
an air of gentleness and effeminacy that it seemed quite startling 
that he possessed such an alarming voice; and in fact John 
could scarcely believe at first that it was his, but there was no 
one else near enough to have been its possessor, so he thanked 
him almost humbly, and took the proffered help with much 
gratitude, 

The enigmatical sheet became clear with a few words of 
explanation, and theu the fair young man began a few general 
remarks upon the state of the weather, and such topics. 

“ Fine day,” said he. 

“‘ Remarkably—in fact delightful; I don’t know when it has 
been so fine,—quite unusual at this time of the year,” replied 
John, with polite alacrity : being anxious to be thought well of, 
and to propitiate his neighbour ; whereupon that personage 
proceeded to ask divers questions as to “‘ where he came from ; 
what brought him; whether he was introduced to Blunt, or only 
to Driver; whether they ‘tipped up’ properly,” and so forth. 

Being satisfied upon all these points, he relapsed into silence 
for some time, after which he suddenly offered snuff, which 
made John sneeze convulsively, and then took an enormous 
pinch himself without a wink. 

A little clock in the corner struck ‘ one’ shortly afterwards, 
and, as if by one concerted signal, every man rose; a very 
picturesque appearance ensued, of twenty persons of all ages 
struggling into coats, and casting others behind them. 

“ Where do you dine ?” said Crosfield. 

“ At home, with my wife.” 

“Wife! you’re married then? Well, if there’s one thing 
more than another that I respect, it is the married state; but, 
hang it, I never saw the girl I could fancy yet.” 

“That’s a pity, sir,” said John, with a feeling of immense 
superiority over the entire world of bachelorhood. “ You will 
be suited some day, no doubt.” 

“P’raps I may; but I’m most confoundedly peckish, so here 
goes,” darting out at the door and across the road, in another 
instant he was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WITH ENTIRELY NEW SCENERY. 


Arter leaving his friend, Thomas Todkins proceeded to the 
west end, where, in an elegant abode, filled with evidences of 
luxury and wealth, lived his father and sister. The latter had 
been a merchant, but had for some years retired from business, 
and as he had amassed a handsome competency, he was content 
that his son Tom should not be hurried in his choice of a pro- 
fession. Delays ‘constantly occurred when the subject was 
broached, and from year to year he was still the same happy, 
careless lounger, doing nothing and thinking not much more. 

The house was large and well furnished in every particular, 
and if there were not many book visible to stimulate the mind, 
there were plenty of contrivances to lull it into repose and 
render excitement disagreeable. In houses of this sort there 
seems from day to day no life, but everything is cushioned and 
noiseless. Servants move without bustle, people talk in a soft 
easy, under key, and even the clock on the great staircase ticks 
in a muffled tone, as if infected with the general comfortable 
langour. 

How gracefully, how gently, and how kindly Mary presided . 
over this quiet household, and how her presence pervaded it 
like an atmosphere of peaceful, which is the only perfect love. 
The one physical defect that from infancy she had laboured 
under, rendered her an object of sympathy to all that knew her ; 
but, in spite of this, several young men of position and fortune 
had sought her, and more than one had let his hair go out of 
curl, and turned down his shirt collar for her sake ; but to all 
there was but one very kind, but very decided negative, and it 
was clear that she had made up her mind to remain as she was. 

“The old gentleman,” as Tom called him, was rather inquisi- 
tive about this new friend of his son’s, who he had never heard 
of before, and being a business-like sort of old man in his way, 
rather condemned the summary proceeding by which Emma 
Grubthorpe had become Mrs. ‘Templeman ; “a woman, John,” 
he said to his son, “ ought to be like an acceptance; when the 
parties are agreed, the future husband draws a bill npon her 
future life, which she ought to accept in the regular way, and 
when she falls due, ought to meet upon the expiration of the 
days of grace. I am persuaded that we are becoming victims to 


these hasty unmerchantile sort of transactions, and depend upon 
it, in the long run they don’t do.” 
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This remark was made as the family trio were assembled at 
dinner that day, and it was addressed particularly to his son, 
who did not fail to vindicate the conduct of his friend, “ Father,” 
said he, “you must not forget that Templeman was refused 
liverty to address her, and what else could he do than as he did?’ 

“A hundred things: but that should have been last of all,” 
said his father. 

“T think so,” said Mary. “ There is a love which can be 
reconciled with duty, and which is the safest and most enduring 
of all others.” 

“ Exactly so,” added the old man of business; “ but his or 
hers, or of both, was not of that sort, and mark my words, it 
won’t turn out well. A man who, by such a step, gives pain to 
others for the sake of his own feelings, is like a reckless trader 
who wastes his substance, without a thought of what dividend 
he will pay if he goes into the Gazette.” 

“Tam sure that John Templeman is an honourable young 
man, and would not do any one injury,” said Tom. 

“Wait till he is tried,” said the old observer. “There is 
many a great house which runs upon credit, but has a very small 
balance of cash at disposal. I only say, wait and see, and that 
this is but a bad specimen of his style of business,” 

A peculiar sort of shrug that the old gentleman gave at the 
conclusion of this speech, was an indication that he did not wish 
the subject pursued further, and shortly after he deposited his 
comfortable rotundity in his own arm chair, and carefully 
arranging his handkerchief over his shiny bald head and rosy 
face, and closing his grey twinkling eyes, he was fast asleep. 

It was customary in this family to set apart one evening re- 
gularly every week, for a musical soiree upon a small scale. 
Mary played the piano, ,Tom asserted, like an angel, and he 
played the flute, as she declared, vilely, but as he thought to- 
lerably well for a beginner. Then there was Mr. Short with a 
violin, and Mr. Heavyton with a bass viol; but the greatest 
attraction of all was the harp-playing of Emma Foster, a very 
intimate and bosom friend of Mary’s. She was a tall, spare, 
military-looking female of—— we had nearly been so impolite 
as to set down our guess at her age in plain figures, out will not 
so far forget ourselves: and will be content with saying that, 
though certainly not elderly, she looked like a person of ez- 
perience, and as if she knew it too. She was always attired in a 
robe of black satin, and wore her black hair turned back in that 
ingenious French manner, which displays all the roots thereof, 
and looks as if the fair forehead of the wearer was being cruelly 
dragged back from her eyelids. She had a pair of great black eyes, 
which seemed never closed, but always looking into every body’s 
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face with a sort of lofty questioning aspect, and this she did 
sometimes in so startling manner as to be almost alarming. 
Indeed, her whole appearance was not calculated to put strangers 
at their ease in her society, for she seemed so dreadfully clever, 
and so dreadfully awake, that you felt as if a stupid, or even 
a careless remark would cause you to be annihilated. 

All this was forgotten when she was playing on the harp. 
Then the eyes would change from a stern to a soft beaming 
expression, and her whole face would glow with a fervid rapture, 
very lovely to behold. 

This was the evening, and accordingly at seven o’clock a 
modest knock at the door was followed by the sound of “clum- 
pering” footsteps up the stairs, and the entrance to the drawing- 
room of the Rev. Theophilus Short. 

This was a youth of about twenty years of age, and possessing 
a figure and face that had earned for him the soubriquet of 
“Dutch Cupid,” and manners that pointed him out as unmis- 
takably a victim to sentiment. Being the son of a clever dis- 
senting minister, who thought it a duty to himselfand to society 
that his son should continue to adorn the same profession that 
he had himself embraced, he, without much enquiry intv his qua- 
lifications, ‘made him a parson.” The consequence was, that 
Theophilus, who might have made a tolerable tiller of the 
ground, was, in his capacity of teacher of the gospel, thought 
next door to a fool. Poor youth, he was one of the many vic- 
tims to the blind fondness of fathers, who cannot believe that 
their sons can be unfit for anything they may fancy for them. 

However, the young reverend, with his short body, little thick 
legs, broad shoulders, scrubby head of hair, and white tallowy 
face, and dull leaden eyes, had, in some sort, a notion of what was 
beautiful and true, and could admire and appreciate good things 
in his own quiet way, as much as most folks; and when sunshines 
smiles coaxed him out of his shell, he could bask beneath them 
with a very contented and happy countenance. 

Presently arrived Mr. Heavyton, a little feeble gentleman, 
with a great soul, nevertheless, and a musician in heart and 
practice. None of your “ would be’s,” John Templeman, would 
say, but one of the right sort, and as nice a man as could be met 
with from St. Paul’s to St. James’. He was poor, had been so 
always, and would be so for the rest of his life in all probability ; 
for, too happy in the society of his instrument, he seldom 
thought much of anything else, and although a married man, 
with a family of distracting extent, and which he did not know 
how to feed, and the Lord knows how he managed to dress, he 
let year after year slip by, and opportunity after opportunity 
pass, without getting one step forward. 
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Last of all came Miss Foster. 

“ Well,” said that lady, entering the room with a crash, and 
kissing Mary with a vehement though kind manner; “ here I 
am at last; I scarcely imagined it likely that I should come, for 
I was nearly imprisoned at home by a very delightful book ; but 
however, I broke the spell and am here.” 

“For which the gods be thanked,” said Mr. Heavyton. 

“ Hear, hear!” chimed in Theophilus. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said Emma, suddenly turning round, 
and looking the last speaker full in the face, “I beg your 

rdon, I did not see you before.” She said this in such a pecu- 
fiarly disconcerting manner, that Mr. Short was suddenly chilled, 
immediately subsided into silence, and began nervously to tune 
his violin. 

This was the signal for a general move among the instru- 
ments, and Tom having screwed his flute to the pitch, and 
sounded “a” for the fiddles, and the harp being pronounced ready 
the whole party dashed into a lively overture, in which they all 
did their best, and sympathised with each other. 

It was curious to observe the various manner in which the 
pestvemers worked away at their different parts. ‘Tom stood 
ike a soldier at attention, with his elbows carefully squared, and 
his flute disposed so as to be at an exact right angle from his 
lips, that being the orthodox method. Mr. Heavyton sat saw- 
ing away with intense feeling, and his whole frame moving in 
unison with every movement of the air; Theophilus, with his 
little legs tucked under him, and his chin firmly stuck upon his 
violin, making it shriek and yell away at full gallop; Miss 
Foster bending over the harp, and calling forth all its rich tones 
with immense power, and forming a vigorous, if not a strictly 
classic appearance ; and Mary softly touching the keys of the 
piano, from which, glorious harmony rolled forth at pressure 
apparently light as a feather; while Mr. Todkin stood behind 
her with spectacled nose, vainly endeavouring to find out where 
to put ina note or two of bass, as he turned over the leaves. — 

And the rich harmony rose and filled the room, and wound its 
way out into the air; and people stopped to listen, and little 
boys clung to the railings, wishing that they were up there 
among them “ nobs, as was such stunning players.” 

While the circle at Mr. Todkins are thus enjoying themselves 
and their music, John Templeman was detailing to his wife the 
new and strange scene that he encountered at his new em- 
ployers. How they took snuff, and wore rings, and had showy 
waistcoats, and large voices, and extensive manners; and how 


most of them looked at him with considerable favour already. — 
“ Indeed, I saw at once,” said he, “that I must make myself 
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at home and agreeable ; so I cut out quietly, and bought a 
snuff-box, and some very choice mixture, and when they were 
handing theirs about, I put forward mine, and begged them to 
try it. ‘This, my dear, gained me three friends, and I heard 
one old fellow wisper to his next door neighbour—but I won’t 
tell you what he said.” 

“Oh! do, Jotn, dear!” said she. 

“No, I won’t say what it was; but he’s a gentlemanly sort 
of fellow, and expressed himself in a gentlemanly way, that 
does him credit.” 

The old gentleman in question, we will privately inform the 

ers, was a rather dirty specimen of mankind, whatever his 
manners were, and his principal characteristics were, a pepper 
and salt head of hair, that stood perfectly upright like a brush, 
a face full of lines and pits, eyes that told tales of innumerable 
hours spent in consuming alcholic compounds, a stock that 
might be termed a curious antique, and a general seediness of 
attire. 

Mr. Crossley, the pale young man, had also been very polite. 
He had taken the trouble to instruct John in the customs and 
arrangements of the house; made him acquainted with the 
fact—a good thing to know, he said—that “ old Driver” was a 
humbug, and that nobody took any notice of him, or if they did, 
only obeyed him out of respect to the “ governors,” who were 
“ decent fellows enough in their way ;” introduced him to old 
Grogson, the landlord of the “ Back-door Tap,” which was 
mighty convenient for “bobbing out for a bite and a nip at 
eleven o’clock in the day,” and where a choice dozen or two of 
“our chaps” could be met with, doing a little bagatelle, or so 
forth, in the evening ; and had moreover told Grogson, “ what 
he would but do for any fellow he could tell him,” to set up a 
score, so as tu save him the trouble and bother of always pay- 


ing. 

These particulars, however, John didn’t tell Emma; for, as 
Crossley had told him that women didn’t know nothing about 
them, had no business with them, and had such a confounded 
lot of objections to make against anything reasonable, he onl 
said that Crossley was evidently a fellow who would be a useful, 
firm friend, and one that he could confide in. 

“He wanted me sadly to spend the evening with him,” said 
he, “but I told him that I wouldn’t for the world stay away from 
you. 

Emma said, “he was a naughty man for trying to keep her 
John away, but that it was certainly polite of him ;” and as for 
her husband’s refusal, she rewarded that by a delighted kiss. 
“Tn fact,” continued he, “I shall get on. I see it with half 
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an eye. People are disposed to help me, and if everything turns 
out as well as it has done this day, I am a made man.” 

And the storm through which they had passed seemed dis- 

led ; and bright hopes aud a happy future seemed spread out 
ike a beautiful landscape before them. Alas! they were so 
happy that they forget how one home was turned to sorrowing, 
and how in gaining a lover, she had nearly broken the heart of 
her parents, and embittered their future life. Alas! how selfish 
even love may become, and now truly the wiser woman had 
spoken, when she said, that there “was a love which could be 
reconciled with duty,” and which endureth for ever. 





TO THE LADY J. S—. 


I love to see thy seraph form, 
Thus gaily flitting by me; 

For though I’m old, my heart is warm, 
So prithee, do not fly me. 


I love to see the crimson blood 
Come rushing through thy veins, 

As oft I’ve seen some sudden flood, 
Propelled by vernal rains. 


My ardent gaze, then do not deem, 
Too rude upon thy face ; 

E’en tho’ so earnestly I seem, 
Its lineaments to trace. 


Thy agile step I fain would guide, 
Through life’s erratic path ; 

And from thee seek to turn aside 
The stings which envy hath. 


For as yon orb that sheds her light 
Upon thy healthful brow, 

Will, when obscured, not shine so bright 

As we behold her now. 
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Just so, fair child, shall come a day, 
Amid the hours of joy, 

When darkening words like shadows may, 
Thy fondest hopes destroy. 


Be happy then, be cheerful too, 
Whilst sunny scenes invite; 

And may’st thou never live to rue, 
The shafts of wordly spite. 


For, oh! to see thy seraph form 
Thus gaily flitting by me, 
Yet makes my heart feel blythe and warm, 
So, prythee, do not fly me! 
SENEX, 





AN EASTERN TALE. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL MS. 


Tue kingdom of Orelia is situate among the chilly regions of 
the North, whose lofty mountains are covered with eternal 
snow, and whose boundless forests glitter with icicles, which 
the sun has never power to dissolve. 

Over that country reigned for many years a prince, named 
Adolphus, who ascended the throne at the age of twenty-one, 
and was so gifted by nature as to excite universal admiration. 
To a figure elegantly formed, he added great mental accomplish- 
ments, while his courage and military ardour were always tam- 
pered with such prudence as would have done honour to a vete- 
ran chief. 

These latter qualities he had frequent occasion to display in 
defending his territories from the incursions of various warlike 
hordes by whom they were environed, nor during the intervals 
of — was the active spirit of Adolphus allowed to slumber 
in dangerous and disgraceful indolence ; for he daily joined his 
subjects in chasing the wild boars, or exercised his troops in the 


management of their rude weapons, and almost ungovernable 
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It was while pursuing some ferocious animal, with that ear- 
nestness which characterized every action of this young prince, 
that he had found himself suddenly separated from his followers, 
and alone among the intricacies of the forest. The day was far 
advanced, and the heavens indicated such a stormy night, that 
Adolphus deemed it prudent to sound his horn very frequently, 
and each time more loudly. 

Its sounds, however, were only echoed by the winds, or lost 
among the reverberation of distant thunder, while flashes of 
vivid lightning served to shew too plainly the dreariness of his 
position: He took advantage of this temporary glare to seek a 
path among those lofty trees, whose branches no longer sheltered 
him from the falling torrents. Happily he succeeded in reach- 
ing the open country, and discovered, at a distance, the faint 
glimmering of what appeared to be a cottage light. To reach 
it, however, he was obliged to pass over rugged rocks, or wind 
along the precipitous ridges, sometimes on horseback, oftener 
afoot; and when he did so, there appeared only an enormous 
cavern, through an aperture of which that light had shone 
which first attracted him. Impressed with the idea that this 
could only be arefuge for robbers, the prince hesitated to enter. 
Still, reflecting that his situation scarcely presented an alterna- 
tive, he drew his trusty sword with one hand, and with the other 
groped along a dark and chilly passage leading into the cavern. 

His footsteps aroused some living creature within, and soon 
there came tottering forth an old woman with grey hairs and 
furrowed cheeks, who after scrutinising the prince for some 
moments in mute astonishment, thus addressed him. 

“Young man, thou art the first mortal I have ever seen within 
this cave, and art doubtless ignorant alike of its name and 
owner. 

“Indeed, I am,” said Adolphus; “and shall feel obliged if 
you will enlighten me a little upon the subject.” et 

“ Well, then,” replied the aged crone, “ you must know it is 
the abode of Molus, god of the winds, who has retired hither 
with his children, of whom I am the mother. You find me 
alone, because they are all occupied in different parts of the 
world at this moment, distributing good or evil among man- 
kind; but,” added she, “I observe you are dripping with wet, 
so I shall prepare a large fire for your comfort, although it is 
out of my power to offer anything better than the scanty fare 
which sufficeth to support the winds, and may be, light diet for 
a human being.” 

The prince expressed his gratitude for her kind consideration, 
and approached the slumbering embers that lay upon the hearth. 
March, 1850.—vo.. LV11.—NO. CCXXVII. g saa. 
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Greatly, however, was he astonished to see them no less sudden- 
ly than unaccountably blaze up before him. 

It was caused by the return of the west wind, who was 
promptly followed by Boreas, with his brothers, the east and 
the south winds. 

Nor did olus long delay to appear, thoroughly wetted, with 
his cheeks alike puffed out, and his hair disordered, which, added 
to a rough deportment, almost petrified poor Adolphus, for the 
winds Sieaeer breathed upon him while narrating their 
different adventures. 

One said he had just dispersed vast naval armaments ; another, 
that he had sunk a fleet of little ships as he came along; and a 
third, that by his aid some favoured captain was enabled to es- 
cape from a fleet of pirates in pursuit of him. The rest in turn 
detailed their exploits, in having torn up several trees by the 
roots, thrown down a high wall, or simply unroofed a few 
houses which happened to be in their way. 

To all these accounts the old mother evidently listened with 
impatience, inquiring at last whether any of the narrators had 
seen their younger brother Zephyr, whose return was so unusu- 
ally delayed as to cause her much anxiety. 

Scarcely had they disavowed a knowledge of his proceedings, 
when Adolphus observed at the entrance of the cavern, a young 
and beautiful being, lovely as Cupid, having light wings on his 
shoulders, whereof the white feathers were tipped with a golden 
tinge and fluttered about as he moved along. 

The auburn locks too, which fell in ringlets over his shoulders 
shaded a brow encircled by a coronet of jessamine intermixed 
with roses, all giving to the gentle zephyr an aspect both impos- 
ing and delightful. This was Zephyr. 

“ Wheredo you come from, you little libertine?” inquired theold 
dame,” somewhat petulantly ; “all your brothers have returned 
a long while, but you seem to care little for the anxiety which 
your absence causes me! ” 

“ Dearest mother,” replied Zephyr, in the softest tones imagi- 
nable, “Iam so sorry to be thus late, because I know your 
affectionate anxiety on my account: but indeed, I was detained. 
by the princess Felicity, to the last moment, in her beautiful gar- 
dens, where she was walking amidst those lovely nymphs, who 
would none of them let me come away.” 

“Ah, you little rogue,” muttered the aged parent, evidently 
flattered by these attentions to her favourite. ‘Well, and what 
else did they do?” 

“Oh,” said Zephyr, “while one of them was weaving a garland 
of roses, the rest were reclining on a mossy bank, exposing their 
beautiful necks to my embrace ; others again were singing to 
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me, and even the charming princess herself seemed to enjoy the 

odours of an orangery, which my breath wafted to her. 

Encouraged by this familiarity, I continued to play around and 
ntly agitate her veil to and fro. 

“At last the sweet princess said to me, ‘ Dear Zephyr, I can 
never quit these gardens, while you remain to at them so 

able. Pray, therefore, do not leave us.” 

“Enchanted by that request, I believe I should never have 
come away, but for fear of displeasing my dear mother, who 
will, I know, forgive me.’ 

Here Adolphus, who had listened to this recital with great 
impatience, now interrupted Zephyr, to inquire in what part of the 
world such a land of fascination, and such an amiable princess 
were to be found. 

“Qh,” said Zephyr, “in the Island of Felicity; but alas ! 
no mortals have ever been yet admitted there, although many 
seek to be. Indeed,” added he, “the enchanted isle seems to 
defy human search, for while there I heard of several among 
the most distinguished of earth who had sought to reach it in 
vain.” 

This report, however, did not lessen the number of questions 
wherewith Adolphus continued to assail the little truant, who 
replied to them with great good humour and kindness. 

It being now late, the old mother recommended her favourite — 
to retire for the night with his brothers, and secure some rest. 

To Zephyr she deputed the task of providing a couch for our 
young prince in his own comfortable eell, from which it re- 
sulted that a great part of the night was occupied by these 
two in talking about the Island of Felicity. 

“Oh! how fervently I wish,’ said Adolphus, “that you 
could manage to convey me there! And surely, dear Zephyr, 
with your assistance this might be done.” 

“Why,” replied the latter, ‘it is, perhaps, in my power; 
but then, I fear, more courage would be required than you 
possess, since you could only be borne there between my wings, 
although, once arrived, I could. furnish you with a mantle that 
renders the wearer invisible, and protected from those monsters 
which guard every approach to the island.” 

So far from being dismayed by these proposals, the dauntless 
prince expressed himself the more eager to face them. Scarce, 
then, had Aurora proclaimed the approach of day than Adolphus 
awoke his companion, who had fallen into a sweet and gentle 
= “T am sorry,” said he, “to ee my kind 

ost; but it appears quite time for us to depart.” 

“ Come along,” replied little Zepuyts far from being displeased. 
“TI am quite ready to go, since I fear that my royal rosebuds 
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who is no less proud than beautiful, would be angry if I failed 
to meet her by early dawn amid the sweet parterres of her 
enchanting isle.” 

Presenting the promised mantle to Adolphus, Zephyr was 
about to place the prince between his wings; but finding some 
difficulty, he at last resolved to bear him in Lis arms, as he 
had done with Psyche, who, by Cupid’s orders, he once con- 
veyed to the splendid palace built by the god of love for his 
charming mistress. On taking up the prince, he balanced 
himself for a moment on the point of a rock, and spreading his 
light wings flew away, gently fanning the air as he passed 
rapidly through it. 

Adolphus, notwithstanding his natural intrepidity, felt some- 
what alarmed on finding himseif thus supported in mid air by 
the arms of such a stripling. Gradually, however, he acquired 
confidence from the reflection that Zephyr must be gifted with 
supernatural power to bear him as he did, and calmly gazed in 
silent admiration upon the various cities, palaces, rivers, and 
deserts over which they passed, while Zephyr, who occasionally 
rested on Mount Caucasus, Athos, and other lofty mountains, 
for the purpose, pointed out the various objects around them. 

“| fear,” said Zephyr, on one of these occasions, “ my little 
rose will punish me for being so late; and yet I cannot consent 
to Aurry you over all this splendid scenery.” 

Adolphus expressed warmly the gratitude he felt for such 
consideration on the part of his kind conductor, but begged 
him to proceed, adding, “I only fear the princess, from speaking 
a different language, will be unable to understand me when I 
appear before her.” 

“ Oh, you need entertain no alarm on that account,” observed 
Zephyr, “since her knowledge is so universal, she can hardly 
fail to comprehend every word you utter.” 

With speed they pursued their course, and soon arrived in 
sight of the via | island, a fact whereof Adolphus was assured 
by the innumerable odours that perfumed the air, refreshed by 
occasional showers falling upon the flowers from whence they 
sprang. 

Exhalations of the orange-tree prevailed, till they approached 
a forest of exquisite shrubs, interspersed with numerous foun- 
tains gushing with waters pure as crystal. Various birds then 
joined their sweet notes in one grand concert, while luxuri- 
ating in the delicious fruits around them. 

The supplies, too, were so profuse that the meanest inhabitant 
of this happy isle could always feast upon them in abundance. 

Of the , words can scarcely be sufficiently descriptive : 
the walls glittered with diamonds, and the floors were composed 
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of precious stones, set in gold, and representing various elegant 
devices. The furniture, too, appeared a work of fairy hands, 
and arranged with no less magnificence than taste. 

In one apartment of this enchanting abode Zephyr placed 
Adolphus, saying, “ Prince, I have now fulfilled my promise to 

ou, and must leave the rest to yourself.” 

Adolphus embraced his little friend, and assured him of 
eternal gratitude, when away flew the gentle god, impatient to 
embrace his own lovely mistress. The prince, however, pro- 
ceeded to ramble among the grottoes and avenues by which he 
was surrounded, till he reached a fountain representing Cupid 
in the act of reclining against a wall composite of choice shells, 
He held in his hand a flambeau, from whence proceeded a 
stream of transparent water, instead of fire. The smiling god 
appeared to glance at a scroll on which were inscribed the 


following lines :— 


“If haply to this fount should rove 
A being, who has never felt 
The hopes and joys of perfect love, 
Nor at the throne of Cupid knelt : 
Here let him sip this crystal spring, 
Far purer than ambrosial wine, 
And youthful hearts, as tributes bring, 
To scatter round the favoured shrine.” 


Adolphus next entered a bower of honeysuckles, whose perfumed 
precincts were scarcely accessible to the rays of a scorching sun, 
and thence proceeded till he found himself at the entrance of 
that palace, whose dazzliug splendours increased as he advanced, 
They convinced him that everything in art was combined to 
produce this magnificent structure. 

By the aid of his green mantle he became invisible to others, 
while seeing everything himself, and soon, he beheld an elegant 
female at one of the windows, in the act of lowering from it a 
basket of considerable size, composed of fillagree gold and 
decorated with scarlet tassels, while she ordered a female 
gardener to fill the basket with flowers for the princess. 

Adolphus felt now convinced of his own invisibility, while 
enveloped in the green mantle, so he at once threw himself into 
the basket, amidst the flowers, and was drawn up into an apart- 
ment where appeared a most lovely nymph, seated in the centre 
of several others, no less young and beautiful than herself! — 

Here he might have remained, transfixed with admiration, 
for hours, had not his attention been directed to the door of 
the saloon, by sounds of exquisite music and charming song. — 
Thither he advanced, and perceived a group of females, still 
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more handsome, if possible, than those he had just left; and 
although they conversed in a language foreign to his own, it 
seemed almost intelligible to him, from the very harmony of 
sounds in which they uttered it. 

While gazing in silent admiration one of the most graceful 
figures near him, she allowed her veil to fail, which Adolphus, 
forgetful of the alarm likely to be excited by such an act, on the 
part of an invisible hand, picked it up, and presented the previous 
garment fo its owner. 

She, seetng no one, uttered a shriek so loud as to attract all 
the scattered nymphs around her, each eagerly enquiring the 
cause, 

“ Perhaps,” said she, “you will all think me very foolish and 
visionary ; but I am sure some invisible creature has just pre- 
sented to me the veil I had dropped.” 

The merry girls laughed at her simplicity, and soon ran off to 
discuss among themselves this imaginary incident in the mind 
of the princess ; while Adolphus continued his ramble through 
a variety of galleries and saloons until he reached an apartment 
evidently that of the a “ine $8 who had preceded him, and was 
seated on a throne of unrivalled magnificence, composed of one 
splendid carbuncle encircled by diamonds. 

Her own robe too was equally brilliant, but she shone forth 
in person with a beauty so dazzling, that the prince bowed un- 
seen before this rare galaxy, among which her auburn hair 
decked with the fairest flowers, so particularly attracted his 
attention. Her train was embroidered with tiny figures of 
cupid, worked in gold, and so lightly, that they seemed a group 
of fairies fluttering around their queen. 

No wonder that Adolphus, wrapped in admiration, and for- 
getful of everything, save the object before him, should have 
allowed his mantle to fall, and himself to become visible! yet, 
so it was; and the princess, who had never beheld a human 
being, gazed upon him with wonder and alarm. 

The prince, sensible of his position, now fell prostrate before 
her, in token of deep respect and admiration, exclaiming in a 
tone of fervor,— 

 Tilustrious lady, I have traversed the universe to behold your 
transcendent beauty, and to offer you my heart: deign to accept — 
it, accompanied by a vow of everlasting devotion.” 

The princess, however, notwithstanding her natural vivacity, 
remained for some time in mute astonishment ; at length, with 
sweet simplicity, she spoke to him thus,— 

“ Beautiful Phenix! for such I am convinced you must be, 
this is the first time I have ever beheld anything in my king- 
dom so worthy of admiration as yourself, you are therefore most 
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welcome here. It is a pity, however, that so elegant a dird, as 
ou are, should be alone on the earth, where flocks of them 
would be so handsome to look upon.” 

Adolphus smiled at these naive but pleasing observations, and 
yet felt unwilling that a being he so adored should rest in error 
respecting him; he consequently entered into an explanation of 
his own history, rejoicing to find the princess willing to inter- 
pret all he said most favourably. 

Two parties thus disposed towards each other could hardly fail 
to establish reciprocal affection, that time therefore passed 
rapidly away, of which these lovers were alike insensible. 

The princess saw in Adolphus only the most amiable of 
mortals, while he felt more honoured by the affections of such a 
lovely and accomplished queen, than he had ever been before by 
any event of his life. 

Alas! this good fortune was too much for mortality to retain. 
One day, therefore, while in her society, he casually asked the 
princess how long a time might have elapsed since his arrival at 
the Island of Felicity ? 

“ First, guess,” said she, ‘and I will tell you afterwards.” 

“ Why,’ answered Adolphus, somewbat gallantly, “my heart 
says about eight days, but reason and reflection tells me it must 
at least be three months.” 

At this the princess first smiled, and then assuming a serious 
air, assured him of the period having exceeded three hundred 
years. 

* Little, however, did she anticipate the effect this statement 
would have upon her hearer. He almost swooned with surprise ! 

“Three hundred years!” exclaimed the prince; “why, who 
governs my own kingdom now. There will be no one in it to 
whom I shall be known: my estates must have gone into the 
possession of others, and in fact I shall henceforth appear a lone 
being upon the face of the earth. A prince without a princi- 
pality, and a creature unlike every other of the present gene- 
ration.” 

Here the princess interrupted him by asking, what it was he 
so regretted, and why he could not rest satisfied to have been 
master of her palace and possessions for so long a time: during 
which period indeed she had alike preserved and protracted his 
life? Further, she reminded him that but for her candid 
avowal, he might have continued to do so in happy ignorance 
of the passing hours. 

“Alas! alas! lovely princess,” replied Adolphus, somewhat 
confused, “I admit the truth of all you say; but even had I 
died within the period usually allotted to man, I might have 
previously achievod some deeds worthy of my name; now, my 
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energies have so long slumbered in voluptuous indolence, that it 
will ever be unknown.” 

“Well, then,” replied the indignant princess; “go — let 
empty glory take you from me, barbarian as thou art: go!” 
she repeated, while tears flowed down her lovely cheeks, “ since 
by wishing to leave me, thou art proved so unworthy of my 
ove. 

The prince felt this rebuke most severely, for he was sin- 
cerely attached to the princess; but still remembering the chi- 
valrous character of his race, sighed to prove himself alike de- 
serving of it: 

Thus, while a prey to these conflicting emotions, every hour 
he now remained in this enchanting island seemed to him a 
month, instead of thinking the years but moments, as he had 
done before. 

The princess, perceiving it, gradually relented, and at length 

ave him permission to depart, which he gratefully acknow- 
edged with an assurance that nothing should prevent his re- 
turning to place the laurels he might earn at her lovely feet, at 
the same time kissing the tiny hand she held out, accompanied 
by a present of some splendid armour, and a charger of ines- 
timable value. 

“ Bischar,” said she, (for so was the animal named,) “ will 
carry you no less safely than victoriously, provided you do not 
dismount before reaching your own country, but failing in this, | 
predict a danger from which even his speed can never extricate 
its rider.” 

So anxious to return home was Adolphus, that he actually 
forgot the green mantle; neverthless, having mounted his noble 
steed, Bischar dashed away with him, and soon reached 
the boundries of Orelia, marked by a mighty torrent which it 
became necessary to pass, by swimming to the opposite shore, 
where the fearless animal landed with his fearless rider in 
safety. 

Next he proceeded at a rapid pace over hills and vallies till 
they arrived at a narrow and rugged pass overhung by huge 
masses of rock, and almost rendered impassable by the enormous 
brambles that grew beneath them. 

Here a broken car impeded their progress, which appeared 
to have been overturned upon the poor old driver, who lay ex- 
tended beneath it. Bischar, eager to advance, was about to 
leap up the sides of an adjoining mountain, but Adolphus 
moved to compassion by the sigh’ of an aged man in danger, 
checked him. 

The sufferer having then addressed the prince in these words: 
“ Ob, kind sir! deign to assist a wretched old man, who must 
otherwise die.”—the appeal was irresistable—Adolphus dis- 
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mounted and extended his hand to lift up the venerable objeet 
before him. 

Great, however, was his astonishment, when the latter sud- 
denly jumped up, seized the prince round the waist, and, in a 
loud, menacing tone, thus exclaimed :— 

“At last, ambitious prince, I have caught you, whose retreat 
I have hitherto sought in vain for the last three centuries under 
various disguises, but could never find out your abode, otherwise 
you should not have lived so far beyond the period usually 
allotted to mortals ; but I have caught you at last, and your 
doom is fixed, for I am Death !” 

Having said this, the ungrateful monster struck poor Adol- 
phus in the mouth, and he fell suffocated to the ground. 

Little Zephyr, who happened to be passing by, kindly en- 
deavoured to recover him with his breath: but alas! in vain. 
He was therefore content to bear the prince’s lifeless body once 
more back to the Island of Orelia ; and, placing it in a grotto 
excavated from the rock, he there substituted flowers for that 
armour which Adolphus had worn, and on a column of native 
poryhpry inscribed the following lines :— 


Let him who seeks a lengthened life 
Prepare against his will, 

To meet with many an hour of strife, 
The varied space to fill. 


Nor dare to hope that mortals can 
For ever live to tell, 

On earth that the most favoured man 
Eternally could dwell. 


The grotto was soon discovered by the unhappy princess, who 
while mourning the absence of Adolphus bad wandered to this 
spot. 

At first she fondly believed her beloved prince to be only in a 
trance, caused by the excessive exertions he must have made to 
return hither so soon. 

On discovering her fatal error, therefore, she wept bitterly, 
was long disconsolate, and ordering the doors as well as the 
windows of her magnificent ona to be closed, and forbad the 
sound of gaiety within its walls. 

Nor did the hapless princess ever recover from the loss of him 
she loved, but becoming a prey to melancholy soon died. Thus 
illustrating by the close of her life, as well as that of the prince, 
that however great may be the felicity, or however extended the 
existence of any creature on earth, time will at last consume 
them, and prove that there is no such thing as perfect and ever- 
lasting happiness. 8. 
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BROUGHAM. 


A rrniop of little less than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the writer of these lines first found himself within the 
four walls of acourt of justice. Not theu a limb of the law, 
though a destined student of that thorny and intractable science 
and numbering but few years, early associations had rendered 
him nevertheless familiar with the names of men who had at- 
tained a legal or a political reputation. 

This lapse of time has been sufficient to transfer, with hardly 
an exception, every then distinguished leader of the bar to the 
bench, the woolsack, or the grave. Within that period how 
changed the face of things! the same old walls re-echo now to 
the sounds of voices then unheard, or but seldom raised with 
emphasis, boldness, or dignity. Some of those voices then fa- 
miliar to the haditués of the courts now fall in grave and so- 
lemn accents from the judgment seat, not ringing as was their 
wout in the ears of the bystanders, but serving to contrast the 
present with the past, to recal the memories and associations 
of bygone times ; and to impress the inevitable progress of time. 
Brougham, Denman, Scarlett, Pollock, Wilde, Sugden, have 
been succeeded by men who in the eyes of their seniors were 
tyros in their stuff gowns twenty years ago. Others, then un- 
known to fame, have since emerged from the back rows, on 
whom the dignity of a silk gown has been conferred, but of 
these it is not our intention to speak, (at any rate at present,) 
but to confine ourselves to the men who have relinquished the 
rivalries of the bar to their successors. 

Not speedily shall we forget the first induction by a fellow- 
student into the precincts of the Guildhall. Our more im- 
mediate object was to catch a glimpse and feast our gaze on one 
whose pame had been familiar from childhood, one whose achie- 
vements in the House of Commons, whose matured and gigautic 
reputation as the first advocate of a queen before the highest 
tribunal in the world, and as the acknowledged and formidable 
rival of one of the most brilliant of statesmen and of orators, had 
rendered him an historical character. His great speech on “the 
State of the Law,” then recently delivered, the first of his 
speeches we had ever fairly read, aud that, too, in a newspaper 
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though be it confessed, without understanding it, realized to 
cne’s mind the actual personal existence of the famous personage 
whom fancy had represented, in spite of knowledge to the con- 
trary, as one belonging to by-gone time, the Cannings and the 
Wilberforces, of an antecedent period. That Henry Brovewam 
should be beheld in bodily form and presence was an anti- 
cipation of delight and an excitement not inferior to that where- 
with a schoolboy awaits the advent of some great actor on the 
stage, whose fame had been to him, as it were, one of the tra- 
ditions of his childhood, LEarly associations had familiarised us 
with the character of his mind, and the nature of his achieve- 
ments. We longed to see him; and although, meanwhile the 
chief justice (Tenterden) had assumed the seat of dignity, and 
Scarlett and his compeers had entered upon the business of the 
day, we regarded them not, but panted for the idol of our won- 
der and admiration. At last, from the side door entered with 
measured and unhurried step, the man whom I could not mis- 
take. For need we describe a figure so universally familiar ; 
yet were we surprised and grievously disappointed that he came 
forth into one scene of his greatness and his triumphs, as we 
supposed, in humble and unimposing array. Not yet on him 
had a silk gown been generously or rightly conferred either in 
courtesy to his fame, or as a concession to his claims. The royal 
prejudice and resentment which he had incurred by bis defence 
of Queen Caroline was not yet removed, and he was still com- 
pelled to forego the distinction and priviliges of a king’s counsel, 
a rank to which men greatly inferior to himself had been raised, 
and to which he was otherwise fairly and nobly entitled by his 
talents, his standing, and his reputation.* “ Plain” Henry 
Brougham, the man of more than European fame, the man 
whom the Jimes then designated as “the ablest advocate, the 
accomplished orator, the enlightened reformer of our laws,” the 
man whose name was as familiar as a household word in every 
court, and in every political coterie in Europe ; whose labours 
in science, whose noble efforts for the advancement and im- 
provement of humanity hed kindled an enthusiasm among the 
very students of foreign universities, and whose brilliant sallies 
in the senate, like those of his cotemporary Canning, had ex- 
cited the admiration even of a schoolboy—this man slipped to a 
back seat behind, and seated himself among “ Juniors,” some 
indeed striplings, compared with himself, who “ had lived near 


* Notwithstanding the grave authority of Campbell (Lives of the Chancel- 
lors, vol. vii.,—Life of Eldon), that Brougham shared the neglect of royalty, 
in common with many others, principally through the remissness of Lord El- 
don, we are dis to believe in the inveteracy of a rancour which the chan- 
cellor did not to appease by just and honourable representations. 
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half acentury.” He laid a solitary brief on the desk before 
him, drew forth a Times newspaper, began deliberately to read 
and long continued, regardless of the proceedings that were oc- 
cupying the attention of the court. We have since often con- 
trasted his apparent and unremitting absorption in the subject, 
before him—interest in the one occupation, with the catchy and 
impulsive transitions that since characterized him.. Leading 
Articles, Foreign Intelligence, Money Market, Law Rendeen 
Parliamentary ditto, seemed in turn to claim and secure a 
peaceful and meditative attention. This occupation was for a 
time his sole resource ; and not until he had completed it, and 
it appeared certain that the cause in which he had been re- 
tained, and which stood third or fourth ont he list, would be de- 
ferred until a late hour of the day, or until the morrow, did he 
exhibit impatience. He had disregarded all persons as he en- 
tered, and none seemed especially to regard him, save some few 
like myself, new to the scene, and some noviciates of the bar, 
who eyed him as something to be scanned and fathomed. He 
folded bis paper hastily, his eyes were directed to various quar- 
ters in quick succession, they glistened with that peculiar bright- 
ness from their deep retreats, his lips quivered, the nose and 
upper lip twitched convulsively, a gleam of fun seemed suddenly 
to light up every feature. With head erect, and figure elon- 
gated as he seemed searching in the crowd for some one face 
which was evidently not to be discovered, he suddenly rose, 
and boldly thrust himself out, as is his wont now in like emer- 
gencies, retreated as he entered, and was seenno more. Henry 
Brougham ! his tall and bony, loose and brawny figure, which 
the flowing robe could not disguise, declared plainly ‘enough the 
capacity of endurance for which it was famous. As he departed, 
we felt the opportunity lost, and the disappointment bitter, at not 
witnessing at least some ordinary display, or hearing the sound 
of his voice. We allude to these circumstances the more speci- 
fically in order to intimate clearly what was so well known of 
course to the profession, but only half remembered by those who 
rely on vague and floating traditions that Henry Brougham 
here, from “whatever cause, was obviously a secondary and in- 
ferior personage. The opportunity did not seldom recur of 
seeing and hearing him at Westminster, were these first im- 
pressions were confirmed. But it may be more satisfactory to 
refer with some precision to the position in many respects ap- 
peer anomalous which Henry Brougham occupied at the 
ar 

First, let us ask why it was that a man endowed with an elo- 
quence, only less renowned than Erskine’s, and a genius that 
eclipsed all rivalry, did not, like Erskine, hold the foremost 
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rank, and stand forth the /eader of his day. The answer is 
clear. Henry Brougham did not, like Erskine, or his own co- 
temporary Scarlett, devote his undivided energies to the jealous 
aud absorbing pursuit of his profession. He did not, like Ers- 
kine, discipline his faculties exclusively and enthusiastically to 
meet the requisites of a consummate advocate. Ail the genius 
of Erskine, every faculty that he possessed, all his intellectual 
tastes and sympathies, his whole moral nature was dedicated to 
the formation and perfection of this character. The large 
general principles which his mind had grasped, whatever there 
was of moral greatness which his heart approved, or of political 
wisdom that he had imbibed through the writings of Burke, the 
idol of his admiration, were reudered subservient to, and if pos? 
sible brought into affinity with the principles involved in 
the subject of his advocacy. His aim was, his passion 
was, his instincts were those of an advocate, a great, a com- 
plete advocate. It could not by any possibility be con- 
ceived of him, on any occasion on which it might be expected 
that he should tax his highest powers, and draw on the 
resources of thought, reading, or knowledge ; but that all would 
be spontaneously and enthusiastically devoted—erhausted, in 
the developmeut and illustration of the merits of his cause. 
We do not, on the otber hand, find in his speeches on occasions, 
whether in defence of Stockdale, Hardy, or the Dean of St. 
Asaph, any crude or imperfect enunciation, or hasty application 
of general principles ; nothing violently hoisted in, or patched 
on to the subject in hand, to show the reach of mind, the philo- 
sophic spirit, independence, or versatility of the orator. All 
seemed to come there, because it had a right to be there, 
because it belonged to the matter, and was simply indebted to 
the happy spirit and plastic genious of the advocate for its 
right and successful application. The enlightened views of the 
statesman, and the great powers of the orator, seemed only 
developed and in full play ; his soul seemed moved to its lowest 
depths, only indzed on the occasions of his professional efforts. 
And on these occasions, all that he knew, and all that he 
thonght, and all that he felt, was conceutrated, as it were, to a 
focus, to irradiate the subject that engrossed him, and reflect a 
flood of light that dazzled and surprised. Thus, it seems, to us 
at least, the sympathies of his nature, and the faculties of his 
mind united and co-operated to form the a the unrivalled 
advocate that we behold in Erskine. Elsewhere than at the 
bar, what was he? Undoubtedly a sparkling wit, a man of 
generous nature and noble views, but a middling parliament 
man, and a dreary chancellor. And, indeed, his reputation at 
the bar, like Brougham’s, though also otherwise great, must be 
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restricted principally to his successes at Nisi Prius, that is, to 
his addresses to juries ; for although two or three of his recorded 
and most brilliant speeches were delivered before the judges, 
and among them his argument in the King’s Bench, in favour 
of the rights of juries, even these embraced subjects of a more 
general nature, and rather involving constitutional principles 
than legal technicalities, or dry legal knowledge. Like Erskine, 
Brougham was not a consummate lawyer, in the strict accepta- 
tion of the term. He, from the diversity of his pursuits, like 
Erskine from the want of previous training and preparation, was 
not a master of the more recondite mysteries and intricacies of 
* pleading ;”’ of the cumbrous learning and teasing subtleties of 
Coke, and of the host of perplexing “cases” contained in the 
“reports :” a precise familiarity with which is necessary to ensure 
the highest /ega/ reputation. But although it may be necessary 
in drawing a distinction between the two men, to accord to 
Brougham a higher rank and more precise familiarity with pure 
law than to Erskine, yet it must be admitted with respect to 
both, that neither of them (for the reasons above respectively 
mentioned) acquired a reputation for high legal attainments, in 
any degree commensurate with his talents. Tuey were, indeed, 
in this respect, surpassed by men, not only of exquisite and 
unquestionable abilities, but by others, who seemed, as it were, 
indebted to art and labour for their very faculties, no less than 
for the knowledge that they possessed. Brougham, however, 
with fewer deficiencies on this score, was, perhaps, as much 
the superior of Erskine, as he was inferior to the Scarletts and 
Copleys of his own time. But in the peculiar line of forensic 
exertion in which Brougham himself was occasionally transcen- 
dant, in his addresses to juries, he must, with his similar and 
great natural gifts, have attained a splendour and reach of 
excellence which Erskine himself might not surpass. He brought 
to his task a reach of mind, a grasp of thought, a quickness of 
comprehension, a facility of speech, and a glow of passionate and 
exhaustless eloquence, unrivalled by his competitors. He pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the true oratorical temperament, 
which is of all others essential to the perfection of that most 
difficult and rare attainment, which he himself so highly 
estimates, rapid and eloquent argumentation. He could bring 
on any requisite occasion a most accurate and varied knowledge, 
a philosophic and scientific comprehension of facts and principles 
foreign to the law; and in addition to those comprised in vague 
and general questions of public right and constitutional liberty. 
With such faculties and powers, it is surely impossible to assign 
an adequate cause of his not having attained at the bar the 
position of an unrivalled and unquestioned leader.and champion, 
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other than this,—that his soul was not in his vocation. His 
sympathies were elsewhere ; his energies were habitually devoted 
to shining in another sphere, with different rivals, on other 
topics. Notwithstanding the temptation of the more substantial 
and easily won, though less glittering prizes, that attend the 
exclusive pursuit of professional pre-eminence ; he sought great- 
ness on a nobler field. Hence, independently of its being 
impossible for him, as it has been for any man, to shine with 
equal force in the two spheres of Westminster Hall and 
St. Stephens’, it followed, that he could not exhibit the 
habitual, continuous, and unflagging power, the equal tone 
and style of excellence, which is exacted from a leader. On 
great occasions, undoubtedly, aud on others, which in 
their nature were adapted to his peculiar views and tem- 
perament, Henry Brougham displayed some of the highest 
gifts of oratory and of intellect. And these were undoubtedly 
not a few of the occasions on which every endowment of the 
highly-gifted and accomplished advocate stvod forth in un- 
surpassed brilliancy and splendour. But there was that in the 
general character of his advocacy, and occasionally, too, in 
single addresses, of great ingenuity and power, which indicated 
the absence of an habitual and absorbing enthusiasm in_ his 
calling as the end and vocation of his hfe. Unlike Erskine, he 
lacked the faculty, habitually and unfailingly to merge in, and 
subdue the impulses and idiosyncracies of the man, to the 
prescribed functions and circumscribed sympathies of his office. 
He was, therefore, at times, unequal, uncertain, irrelevaut, and 
wayward. It is to be presumed, and it will be admitted, that 
he would conscientiously devote the energies of his mind to the 
merits of his cause and to the interests of his client ; but it was 
evidently with a conscientious effort, not laborious or painful, 
but still an effort, that his mind was penetrated by his subject, 
and dealt with it accordingly. Not only, therefore, did his vast 
grasp of principles—again comparing him with his great) pre- 
decessor—not so spontaneously converge upon his.subject, but 
the more subtle, though inferior, and needful arts of the .advyo- 
cate were occasionally wanting, to the completeness of his 
success. The legal instincts, as they are called, which would 
direct with an almost unerring certainty, the jadgment of the 
ordinary barrister to the telling and weighty points of his case, 
and would restrain him also from. gratuitously. venturing on 
hazardous and extraneous topics, or adopting an apparently 
capricious line of argument, were as habitually exhibi by the 
one, as they seemed constitutionally deficient in the other. 
Here, then, if we have succeeded in. making ourselves intelli- 
gible, was the essential difference in the characteristics. of the 
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two men. The one was from his instincts, his enthusiasm, and 
his habits, exclusively an advocate fuily equipped, and always to 
be depended on: the other, a man of vast and versatile powers, 
who, to his labours as a statesman, to his pursuits as a man of 
science, and his love of literature and philosophy, superadded 
the cultivation of the law and the profession of a barrister, as a 
source of emolument, and an instrument of his ambition, but 
displaying in this capacity varied and brilliant, but unequal and 
uncertain talents. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that rivals inferior to himself 
would, by a more methodical and successful adherence to the 
tram-road system of every-day work, steal a march on such an 
advocate as Brougham, and especially on common occasions win 
a veidict against his less circumspect, though more ambitious 
eloquence. But independently of the superiority of Erskine in 
this professional point of view, this mere quality of the profes- 
sional legal mind, none who are familiar with the reported 
speeches of Erskine can fail to admit that, in respect of the 
higher order of eloquence, he stands as an advocate unrivalled 
and alone. Indeed it were almost an absurdity to institute, on 
this point, a comparison between himself and any. other. In 
elegance, copiousness, and vigour, in natural and easy grace of 
style, in the vividness and cogency of his diction, in the perfect 
composition of his sentences, the melody of their cadence, and 
the telling of his points; with nomeretricious ornament or re- 
dundancy of expression, it would be perhaps unfair not to rank 
him with the most perfect orators that our country can boast. 
In his own field, he was doubtless as great as, and greater than, 
Pitt and Canning in theirs—as brilliant, as transcendant, as 
unique, and entirely on a par with them in the facility and 
perfection of his utterance. From ail that we learn of his phy- 
sical endowments, unrivalled effect must have been given to the 
delivery of his matchless effusions by eye, voice, and manner. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that in Brougham’s 
compositions, written or spoken, the eloquence which implies 
the qualities enumerated above is seldom to be found. A vigo- 
rous and masterly command of speech, indulged with little 
constraint, related to no model ; a style, if style it can be called, 
clear, but occasionally rugged, unequal, redundant, and some- 
times faulty, he possesses in common with some great and 
forcible speakers. And, perhaps, his speeches will never read 
as the effusions of a truly great and celebrated orator, from the 
absence of the more attractive, though superficial graces. The 
impression, therefore, produced by his addresses must, on this 
score, be conceived to have been unequal to that produced by 
the more perfect combination of requisites in the other. The 
deficiencies which have been thus indicated by this imperfect 
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comparison will sufficiently explain why a man with the genius 
of Brougham held a rank at the bar inferior to that of his own 
t cotemporaries ; men in other respects incomparably inferior 
to them, both in intellect, in general attainments, and in many 
of the requisites for pre-eminent success in their special vocation. 
Hence it was that a Scarlett and Copley, or a Wilde, possess- 
ing the legal and formal requisites we first indicated, succeeded 
in a much higher degree in winning the ear of a court, reaching 
the understandings, and securing the verdict of a jury. But 
although the operation of these defects was only sensibly ap- 
nt to the critical apprehension of the bar, their effect was 
unconsciously produced on the juries he addressed. That effect 
was a something nugatory—that notwithstanding the power, 
the ingenuity, the force of eloquent words, satisfaction as to the 
essentials that were to be comprehended and judged, had not 
reached the understanding and the judgment. There was the 
feeling of awe, a sentiment of wonder, an unreserved admission 
of the unrivalled talent of the advocate—but the verdict was for 
the other side. It has only too often been said that Brougham 
shot over the heads of his audience, that Scarlett and others 
penetrated their convictions by being homely and intelligible, 
Let us, however, take this singular man apart from any 
standard suggested by the qualities of rivals, and judge him by 
himself. We may then fairly ask, where and when was there 
ever witnessed such a combination of moral and mental qualities, 
such an union of the cold, patient, scientific spirit with the 
ardour of- temperament necessary for the display of popular 
talent; such a power of subjugating the mind to the driest 
drudgery of the closet—with such facile power to wield the 
instruments of language, of wit, and of sarcasm ? ' 
Although also the praise which has been accorded to him by 
one set of arbiters has been denied to him by others, we believe 
that few men thoroughly capable of judging will deny that he 
exhibited habitually an extent of knowledge, in the de t 
of science alone, more varied and accurate than they ever 
witnessed in any other, who combined with such knowledge 
any high pretensions to literature and law. Then, n, we 
think it cannot be denied that he had evidently swept the whole 
field of classic, of foreign, and of native literature. All that had 
received the authentic approbation of critics and scholars, as 
specially worthy the attention of the legal student, the reflection 
of the legislator, the contemplation of the philosopher, the cul- 
ture of the man of elegant and refined intellectual tastes, had, 
at some time or other, and in no desultory way, engaged his 
attention. All, these, the historians, the philosop the 
orators, the poets of antiquity—had contributed their treasures, 
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and left their most valued and glowing fragments on his memory. 
Their compeers of a more modern era—the Tassos and the 
Dantes of Italy, were as familiar to him as Voltaire and Racine, 
and as the Miltons and Drydens of his own country. And let 
those who doubt whether the amount of his reading and retlec- 
tion in the department of jurisprudence was in any degree 
below that which might be justly expected in one who thrust 
himself into the foremost rank of legal critics and reformers, 
remember his recent labours, and the habitual tribute of praise 
awarded to him by such a man as Macintosh. 

Nor will it be more reasonable, on the one hand, to charge 
this estimate of Brougham’s attainments as exaggerated and 
absurd, than, on the other, to dispose of his merits by saying 
that as much has been accomplished with even ease and grace 
by other men of elegant and earnest minds. These counter- 
statements, so to denominate them, are not uncommon ; but we 
are disposed to think that any claims which admit of being thus 
met and canvassed, do even thus establish their own vindication 
of not being overcharged. 

It pertains, indeed, to most able men who have enjoyed the 
advantage of gentlemanly and scholarly education, and whose 
well-directed tastes have extended those advantages, to display 
a masterly acquaintance with the great authors whose names 
and themes are the common property of civilized nations. In- 
deed, we expect it of them, and the frequency with which it is 
displayed disposes one rather in cultivated circles to mark the 
peculiarity of exceptions. Many also who, to use the language 
of Mr. Justice Talfourd, “‘ have a hankering after the improve- 
ment of the mind,” display, no doubt, a familiarity with the 
‘* British Classics,” have dabbled somewhat in French and Italian 
literature, and have a respectable routine acquaintance with 
ancient authors. But in effecting to claim for any one a variety, 
extent, and depth of knowledge which shall include the mastery of 
a difficult profession, a familiarity with science, and the literature, 
history, philosophy, and politics, not of our, but of all nations ; not 
of one, but of all periods; and with the tongues in which the 
eloquence and the imagination of master minds are embalmed, 
we claim also a moral energy and an earnestness which are the 
truest marks of high nobility of soul. Such superiority ie not 
to be attained by mere drudging, but by the irrepressible and 
insatiable avidity of genius, which seeks sympathy and gratifica- 
tion from communion with congenial spirits. And if these 
attainments, and these characteristics of mental and moral 
greatness, did not habitually exhibit themselves in Brougham 
—and according to all competent testimony we must admit 
that they did so—it will be difficult to find in any direction a 
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mind to which we must accord the claims to highest genius and 
intellectual accomplishments, on any testimony or criterion 
whatever. It would undoubtedly be mere trifling to hint a 
comparison of such a man with those above described, honour- 
able, indeed, accomplished and refined. Yet, in asserting his 
standard, ‘it would be but fair to concede that he did not 
oceupy the first nor always a secondary position: that in law 
he was not to be named with an Eldon, a Lyndhurst, or a 
Scarlett ; in science with a Herschell or an Airey; nor with a 
Hallam or a Macintosh in literature or jurisprudence. But it 
may be assumed that such a combination of accomplishments, 
short of first-rate, vigorously comprehended, and scientifically 
related to principles, has not been exhibited by any individual 
whose name has come down to us associated with the highest 
forensic and parliamentary reputation. Nor let it be forgotten 
that praise should be awarded not simply for the successful ac- 
quisition of knowledge. A much higher praise is justly due to 
those who have comprehended its practical ends and uses, who 
have enforced its applications to the great purposes of life, of 
society, and of civilization, and have habitually Jaboured to 
inspire an appreciation of its spiritualising and ennobling influ- 
encies. 

With such powers and such accomplishments it would at any 
rate have been most surprising if Henry Brougham had not 
found himself speedily raised to the very first rank of eminence, 
and to all but the very first rank of professional efficiency. To 
this, as we know, he did not, and, with a mind. so constituted, 
he never could have attained. But therewithal his great natural 
gifts and peculiar excellences rendered him a dreaded rival to 
the ablest of his antagonists. Of all exterior qualifications for 
the bar the most striking and effective, and naturally expected 
in anadvocate, are a quickness, aclearness of apprehension, a ready 
eloquence, and a facility of reply. These the most indifferent 
bystander would perceive in an instant that he possessed in the 
highest degree. In many cases, however, in which it was his 
duty, as counsel for the plaintiff, to disclose his case to the jury, 
the ease and familiarity of his elocution amounted to something 
more than nonchalance. Perhaps even a want. of arrangement 
might be imputed, so little of art oho in the sequence of 
his remarks’ and the distribution s. It could cn 
indeed, be surmised that he had not sufficiently consider 
what was to be said and how it should be said, for the in- 
tensity and point of occasional observations would speedil 
remove such an impression. But so much was thrown in, as it 
were, parenthetically, and caught up as he proceeded, that to 


one unaccustomed to hear him it might seem that — consi- 
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derations were incidental, and had not previously struck him. 
As he continued, however, the hearer became convinced that 
this apparent indifference was the effect of conscious power, 
dealing with matters so perfectly within its grasp, that an effort, 
or appearance of effort, was unveeded and unprovoked. As a 
great and practised artist may be conceived to dally with the 
subject that he had thoroughly conceived and but faintly sketched 
on his canvass, so did the speaker seem to toy with the details 
of his task, and to play with the instruments with which he 

ormed it. Words, which with other men are critically 
weighed, husbanded, and habitually reserved for telling turns of 
expression, and used in imposing combinations with others of a 
like kind, were by him mingled with the most familiar and 
idiomatic terms ; thus at once exhibiting his consummate mastery 
over the resources of language, and his contempt for finical 
precision. Sentences long and short, some clear and definite, 
others parenthetical and diffuse, succeeded each other with 
rapidity, in a voice neither loud nor deep, but soft and high- 
pitched, yet varied and well modulated in its tones. They were 
thrown off glibly and patly ; and his delivery was marked by an 
exquisite facility of articulation, while just sufficient trace re- 
mained of the Scottish accent, acquired during his early training 
in the northern capital,* to add a grace and piquancy to his 
utterance. On ordinary occasions there was no attempt at the 
“neat” exordium, no precise or studied demarcation of the 
heads of his address. He seemed to discard precise forms or a 
studied method, but to indulge, according to some circumstance 
or whim of the moment, just such preliminary remarks as, not 
being foreign to the subject, might seem to clear his percep- 
tions, facilitate the movements of mind, and enchain the at- 
tentiou of his hearers. When once fairly on the history of his 
case, his mind was concentrated on its task; it signified not 
whether it was simple or complex, it was evident that for the 
time all his powers, his very idiosyncrasies, seemed enlisted in 
its service. Now it would be found that his statement was as 
precise and pointed in substance and effect as he was apparently 
desultory in speech or manner. Though he might have appeared 
to ramble into extraneous topics, he would bring every remark 
he had made to bear in some way or other on the matter in 
hand, and would succeed in carrying to the minds of the jury a 
vivid, if not in all cases the clearest, conception of the merits of 


_* See “ Noctes Ambrosiance,” in Blackwood, for June or July 1831, for a 
vivid description by the Editor of that magazine of the subject of this . 
cad peobetl North was charmed by the reminiscences of “ Auld Edinbrae,” 
and probably softened towards a political enemy by the associations which his 
accents inspired. 
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his case. He was not, as it must be inferred, the “ neatest 
stater of a case,” and he was in this particular surpassed by 
men who could not themselves be excelled in the peculiar 
faculty of presenting a matter stripped of every adventitious 
element. But the effect of his manner and method was to 
produce a strong impression highly favourable to the interests 
of his cause. On occasions when it was found necessary to 

peal to the nobler sentiments, or to excite a spirit of indigna- 
tion, it was obviously no easy matter to remove the strong 
Prpnosanesion in his favour which his eloquence had created. 

he examination of his witnesses was conducted with most 

scrupulous care, and with consummate skill. In a legal point 
of view it will be admitted, for the reasons already suggested, 
that his examination in very critical cases, those in which the 
nicest discrimination of the legal mind, the prompt and accurate 
balancing of the rules of legal evidence, and the precise pares 
of the questions were vitally essential, were occasions of painf 
suspense and speculation. It is true that in cases such as are 
here indicated he would be comparatively but seldom engaged. 
But notwithstanding the incertitude and anxiety incident to all 
such exhibitions of legal subtlety and skill, he would mostly 
succeed in effecting his purpose with signal completeness and 
success, The technical skill of Mr. Brougham, might, on such 
occasions fall short of that which would have been elicited from 
others; but on the general and fundamental principles of evi- 
dence he would evince a familiarity and keeness of reflection, 
worthy of the scientific lawyer. 

His reply to his adversary’s case, was however the great, and 
indeed the marked feature of Mr. Brougham’s advocacy. 
Meanwhile during the speech of his opponent, he would seem 
to be keeping up in his mind, and to be maintaining almost in 
words a running commentary on the statements and opinions 
of his “learned friend.” And finally, when the last confident 
appeal was made to the gentlemen in the box, and they were 
assured that they should be satisfied as to the futility of the 
plaintiff’s claims, and unhesitatingly tender their verdict for the 
defendant, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that one might in- 
terpret the very words that quivered on his mind. ith a 
sharp, short, nudging of his head, and compression of his lips 
he seemed to say; “that’s your opinion, is it, very good, we'ul 
see about that presently.” In watching the answers of the wit- 
nesses opposed to him, he seemed eagerly intent on detecting 
any looseness or discrepancy in their statements; and although 
there was neither hastiness, nor harshness, nor even eagerness 
in his manner of opening his cross-examination; there was a 
show of determination, which might well disconcert the nerves 
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of the most self-possessed, when they reflected on the keeness 
and boldness of the intellect they were about to encounter. 
On the whole he was nevertheless what must be called a severe 
cross-examiner. But except in cases of obvious attempt at con- 
cealment, or of equivocation justly amenable to suspicion of 
veracity, it is fair to say, that the tone and spirit of his cross- 
examination was manly, straightforward, and considerate. In 
these instances a dishonest victim was not spared. The point 
and rapidity with which he was pressed, and the emphatic de- 
mand for the truth that was in him, could not fail to wring 
forth the reluctant confession, and contradictions would perhaps 
be ejaculated with an abruptness and precipitation that would 
surp ‘ise the witness himself, and complete a discomfiture from 
which it was vain for him to attempt to recover. To hold him 
up as in all respects, a model of a successful cross-examiner, to 
say that his method was equal to that of the wary, patient, cold 
and subtle Scarlett; or of the lynx-like perspicacious, facile, tem- 
perate Follet, would be to claim for him a merit incompatible 
with his ardent and generally too impatient temperament. 
These trials of wit as they may be called, and of knowledge of 
human character, when once upon them, it was obvious 
that} he enjoyed. To the presumptious or refractory of either 
sex, of any rank or pretensions, his determined spirit 
soon displayed its power to exact submission to his will, and few 
could find much reason to congratulate themselves on the issue 
of their gratuitous audacity. In such emergencies he was no 
Pam oy of persons. We may add, that it was a rich treat to 
find Mr, Brougham exchanging question and answer with some 
keen and cordial spirit; some fellow, for instance, with wit 
enough to appreciate the dexterity of his catechist, sufficient 
love of fun to make the most of his opportunity and an honesty 
of purpose that precluded all fear. How quickly would such a 
character be appreciated by the learned counsel. Now gravity, 
sterness, and formality, would vanish; the facetiousness which 
he possesses in such superabundance would brim over, to the 
infinite enjoyment of the court and bar. Such a character was 
dear to our hero, and found no little favour in his sight. There 
was an electric sympathy between the two ; such a witness could 
not, and as it were, would not deceive him. They jogged 
through their business right pleasantly, and parted on ver 

reasonable terms of mutual respect and consideration. But wit 

ladies? Here Henry Brougham was in his element: who than 
he more soft, genial, and gallant! Theirclaims on his more re- 
fined symyathies were intimately felt, though not so obviously 
admitted. What! snall we say it? Yes, indeed, he seemed oc- 
casionally to take re‘uge in his professional precision and direct- 
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ness, in order to repress any symptom of those finer emotions 
or those more bland and delicate demonstrations, which, on ap- 

ropriate occasions, would have been elicited from the softness 
and chivalry of his nature ! 

It was, however, in the reply, as we have hinted, that the 
marked and characteristic features of his forensic style were 
generally displayed. Here it was that the individualities of the 
man, the resources of his ingenuity, his daring, his passionate 
eagerness, which had been excited and gradually accumulated— 
however repressed—during the conduct of his opponent’s case, 
would be exhibited, and find their vent. According to the 
necessity or stimulus of the occasion he would evolve a whirl- 
wind of eloquence, fierce invective, vehement aad damning denun- 
ciation, rapid and masterly argument,or simply aclear and spirited 
reiteration of his client’s claims, and a triumphant. vindi- 
cation of his right to the acquiescence and verdict of the jury. 
Nor least characteristic of him was the fun and ridicule with 
which he would, on occasion, invest the whole proceedings— 
facts, witnesses, counsel. All but judge and jury would he 
attack singly and in succession ; pull them together like pup- 
pets, for his high pleasure; disperse them, their sayings and 
doings, on the breath of the laughter he evoked, and dance 
them through his lucubrations, in all the muzes of oratorical 
confusion. (The shade of Junius will not thank us for our 
preposterous and irreverent parody, but let it stand!) Indeed, 
it is difficult to say whether ridicule so genial, spontaneous, and 
inexhaustible, pointed home with such unfailing success, was 
not the most original and genuine feature in his addresses, 
Discrepancies in testimony, fairly open to severe comment, 
received at his hands a severity of rebuke, a keenness of criti- 
cism, and a felicitous, curt, discriminating exposure, such as 
‘proclaimed at once the skill of the master, and convinced the 
stricken culprit that he had encountered a spirit too keen even 
for the sevenfold hide of hypocrisy and effrontery to withstand, 
We know no better recorded parallel of these felicitous displays, 
than Erskine’s famous demolition of the hapless Mr. Hay, in 
his defence of Lord George Gordon. Like Erskine, and, 
indeed, in common with many deep and earnest minds in his 
noble profession, his personal feelings were identified with those 
of his client, and unreservedly, perhaps, too violently, enlisted in 
his service, when it devolved on him to denounce sinister 
pretensions or illiberal resistance to just claims. Here it would 
be obvious that something more was granted than was included 
in the bond. The retaining fee had secured more than the 
professional acumen, or mecaanical zeal of the advocate. The 
man was identified with his office, and lent an aid more efficient 
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and formidable than the laboured or measured phraseology of 
prescribed and professional indignation. Here, where perhaps 
talent was not so much needed to accomplish the purpose— 
simple it might be, and not difficult of accomplishment—the 
cose of the man would nevertheless find opportunity for 
evelopment. The subtlest contrivances of human cunning, 
the craftiest purposes would be laid bare by the keenness of his 
penetration and the sharpness of his anatomy. Any infringe- 
ment of the moral or social laws by which private independance 
or security is violated, transgressions of public principle or faith, 
—these were, as in some of Erskine’s happiest efforts, the 
themes and provocations (as we all well know) to that species 
of trenchant and irresistible eloquence in which no man could 
surpass him, and in which occasionally Henry Brougham would 
surpass himself. On some such occasions he would seem to 
have reserved all his indignation for “a reply, and then burst 
forth with a blaze of eloquence not to be surpassed.”* In 
these, some of them his happiest displays, all thought or remi- 
niscence of recorded models to which the mind would spon- 
taneously recur to institute a comparison, would be dissipated 
by the one absorbing conviction that he was transcendant and 
unsurpassable. Such would be the impression at the time; 
and, on the whole, the last end and purpose of oratory seemed 
summarily accomplished. It was now that, disentangled from 
all prefatory considerations, undistracted by an incomplete and 
half-formed comparison of the two sides, with the whole field 
of his subject mapped before him, he threw himself, with 
what might appear “a wild energy,” upon his materials. 
(The “wildness ” may have been of his manner, the} energy.” 
was, doubtless, of his mind.) With a vigorous conception 
of the true distinctive merits, and of the principal points 
of evidence, he would fasten on the main topics and chal- 
lenge the attention of his hearers to some one peculiar view. 
To impress this, every species almost of mental effort which the 
singular structure of his faculties supplied, was brought into re- 
quisition. Assuming a line of argument, he would pursue it 
with a closeness of logic, and an ingenuity which demanded 
much clearness of apprehension to follow. Urging it with ra- 
ons and unslacking speed, he compelled those arbiters, “ the 
gentlemen of the jury,” to gather up their wits in hot haste, and 


gird up the loins of their understandings, to follow him. They, 

per-adventure, not practised masters of dialectics, nor endowed 

with the quickest nimbleness of attention, might be supposed quite 

capable of failing in the attempt; and some were doubtless left 

in hopeless impotence behind. They might be fairly conscious 
* Sir J. Scarlett. Speech on the Northern Circuit. 1827, 
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of the nature of the conviction which was sought to be im- 
pressed upon their souls ; ¢hat, the vigorous and clear mind of 
the advocate might have forcibly conveyed, It was necessary, 
however, for them to help themselves as best they could to the 
means of grasping the quick subtleties with which they were 
plied. In one consecutive, forcible, stream of pressure, these 
were urged upon them as they glanced through the mind of the 
speaker. There was no “damnable iteration,” no formal or 
laboured retracing of what might have been slurred or mis- 
apprehended. To assist, however, the necessary appeal to their 
reason, those auxiliary instruments, the free use of which we 
have already indicated, were applied with all the unction and 
felicity of genius. Sarcasm especially, of a kind more felt from 
its effects, than marked by epigrammatic point, and which per- 
vaded with its spirit the whole tenor of a course of observations, 
would appear of itself to be accomplishing his purpose, and 
render other artifices superfluous. It seemed that he trusted to 
the intelligence of the best of his audience, and was content that 
they should lead and influence the rest. On many occasions 
he was careful, painstaking, and deliberate in the extreme; and 
when his men were of high intelligence and “up” to his mark, 
the frankness, freedom, and breadth of his style in appealing to 
their reason and feelings afforded a model of manly and con- 
fiding advocacy, by which they must have been flattered and 
gratified, as men to whose judgments he unreservedly com- 
mitted his cause. But in summoning his energies for his last 
triumphant and irresistible appeal ; in applying his vehemence, 
earnestness, and eloquence, and challenging the verdict of the 
jury in his favour, the most “enlightened and independent ” 
might seem his slaves for the moment, and be at once disposed 
to yield their unresisting assent to his unqualified demands. 
And it would require all the calm co-operation and recapitula- 
tion of the presiding judge to restore the deliberative spirit and 
judicial faculty to their minds. 

Such, indeed, to the best of our judgment, were the cha- 
racteristics and peculiarities of his style, and such the effects 
ordinarily evinced for whichsoever side retained. It was, as 
it may be conceived, quite a matter of course that he should be 
often retained in those cases in which an appeal was required to 
be made to the feelings and sympathies of those whom he 
addressed. Such, for instance, as we know, are breaches of 
promise of marriage, libel, and the like, in which person, for-— 
tune, character, or position ure involved. In these, he seldom 
affected to make impression by an appeal to the mere sensibi- 
lities or softer sympathies of the heart. Pathos was certainly 
not employed or resorted to by him. It was not his forte, and 
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probably he could not have wielded it successfully to move the 
feelings, or engage the heart. He was content to depend on the 
sterner elements of rhetoric; and probably he was right. 

As it may be said with justice that Mr. Brougham was not in 
any sense given “to the bullying” of witnesses, so neither can 
he be charged with indulging that tone of “abuse” which js 
unfortunately sometimes to be met with. Many thanks need 
not be given to any one for such negative praise ; but we simply 
introduce the remark in order to remove any false impression 
that might exist, and to guard against a perhaps natural ten- 
dency to confound the irresistible skill and well-applied sarcasm 
of such a man, with the unmeasured license of attack indulged 
in in some notorious and noisy scenes.* If there is one distin- 
guishing test of higher mettle, breeding, and spirit of men at 
the bar, we take it to be the absence of that ferocious, un- 
meaning, and profitless habit of undiscriminating abuse, that 
propensity to trample down character, and sport with the repu- 
tations of men as if they were dirt, and not the jewels of their 
lives, which until lately seemed in some quarters to have become 
an epidemic in the profession. We onght, perhaps, more ex- 
plicitly to say, the absence of the disposition in any degree un- 
advisedly and incautiously to indulge in detraction. That it 
is possible, consistently with the attainment of justice, and con- 
sequently with the duty of the advocate, to treat even the lament- 
able case of marked, audacious falsehood in no other than the 
spirit of bold exposure and sharp judicial rebuke, is proved by 
the success of, at any rate, one distinguished, but, alas! departed 
genius. We will not hesitate to cite the example of a man 
whom it cannot be invidious to name, since we shall assume 
that no member of the profession is capable of envy or jealousy 
towards the amiable, the illustrious Fotterr. Though nv voice 
could be raised in tones of more emphatic and thrilling indigna- 
tion against vulgar villainy, or even professional niatscrie, he in- 
variably attained his end with the least possible amount of cen- 
sure or detraction. Yet under whose rebuke could guilt or 
meanness more pitiably quail? In fact, even in cases where the 
opportunity and provocation seemed irresistible, his excessive 
moderation would excite one’s surprise, and even strike one with as- 
tonishment. In some sort this praise is due to the higher 


* It may be neither interesting nor satisfactory to the reader to be informed, 
though it may, perhaps, be just to the author Limself of these hnes, to state 
that every line of this paper was penned before any of the recent discussions 
on the functions and license of the Bar arose. Whatever, therefore, may seem 
to relate to these points possess, at any rate, the interest of having been writ- 
ten dispasionately. It will be otherwise obvious that nothing could have been 
suggested by what has been recently done, spoken, or written. 
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spirits, and in various degrees to others. More than talent, or 
success, or position, the absence of this spirit marks them, and 
is the surest exponent that we know of the higher and nobler 
characteristics of their natures. Let us fondly aud boldly hope 
that this wretched and mistaken practice, which even more than 
a reckless system of advocacy contributes to degrade the name 
of barrister, and to provoke the just contempt and disgust of 
mankind, will be speedily abandoned and forgotten. 

It may be almost a labour of supererogation to prolong these 
remarks by any attempt to present an estimate of Mr, Brougham’s 
legal arguments. “It is obvious that the completeness of 
such, must necessarily depend as much on the all-sufficient 
mastery over the details of legal science, and a perfect fami- 
liarity with practice and principles as contained especially in 
the authentic “reports of forensic argument and judicial deci. 
sion, as on the ingenuity, genius, and eloquence of the barrister. 
His multiplied avocations, and especially the absorbing consi 
deration of political questions and party warfare, too much in- 
terfered with the continuous and systematic stady of these, and 
with the attention requisite for the observance of new cases 
coutinnally arising. With this disadvantage therefore, it was 
impossible that any man should have been able in every light to 
stand on a par with those whose whole lives were devoted with 
unremitting assiduity and enthusiasm to their profession. Men 
possessed of such acumen and industry as a Scarlett, could not 
fail to attain a pre-eminence in legal learning, and _ practical 
skill. To such a man, and to others whose vocation is “ the ve 
atmosphere of their souls,”’ one possessed even of the genius of 
Brougham would, in many respects, exhibit inferior qualifica- 
tions. But on the whole, to the first class of men alone, could 
he be said to stand, even in this respect second; and although 
in the Report books his name is not so frequently to be found 
as those of others, there are not a few in which he appears with 
a dictinction that sustains the general high character of his 
learning and attainments. 

The reader is, we fear, sufficiently weary of our lengthened 
and unsatisfactory comments on the subject of this paper. But 
we hope that some indulgence may be extended to an attempt 
to describe him on a higher and nobler stage; nor will we long 
detain him. 

Though somewhat opposed to our design: our purpose is in 
short space to offer a very few general remarks on Henry 
Brougham in parliament. 

_ We have heard it remarked by shrewd observers that Brougham 
in the House of Commons appeared what he was—an advo- 
cate, and that his speeches there on matters totally uncon- 
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nected with professional topics betrayed the style and neutral 
habits of the man of law. Something like a converse of this 
might perhaps be affirmed of him in his forensic charactcr—that 
in it he displayed more of the man than of the advocate. Be 
this as it may, we believe that most of our readers will agree in 
thinking that such a man must have been infinitely entertaining 
at the bar, and that by transferring some‘ of his legal charac. 
teristics he was not likely to be infinitely dull in the House of 
Commons. Here, however, it must be admittcd that he ap. 
peared in general, a sterner and a graver man. And this, per- 
haps was inevitable with one in his position. In courts he 
might be opposed to, more often than he was associated with, the 
men that must be termed his rivals. But, then again, he would 
through the caprice of professional judgment, be often leagued 
in support of the same cause, with one or other of these very 
men. Doubtless, it happens that in these alliances the thrusts 
and buffetings of former encounters are forgotten, that anta- 
gonists then agree to agree, or to sink or appear to sink all dis- 
crepancies of judgment, and that accordingly for the nonce at 
least their “unanimity is wonderful.” But a leader in the 
House of Commons night after night, and session after session, 
plants himself, whichever side he takes, opposite to he same old 
enemies, the same eternal faces. If such a man bring with him 
the reminiscence of the more genial and less rankling animo- 
sities (if they be such) of the bar, the very contrast of their 
nature with those which are cherished in this other sphere may 
be thought to oppress and restrain him. So at least it seemed 
with him; his manner was more formal, his tones more studied 
and precise. But notwithstanding this, one could appreciate 
the conviction so generally evinced that this was the home of 
his mind and thoughts, the real theatre of his earnest and 
serious labours. It was evident also that no one ere felt, or 
seemed to feel, or could feel, that Henry Brougham had any 
deficiencies that they could smile at, any foibles for which they 
could afford to despise him. Power was the characteristic of 
his bearing. As he walked up alone from the door of the old 
house to his allotted seat in the opposition bench, and sat alone 
and apart, with his hat pulled over his brows, it was seen and 
felt that all regarded him as the giant of their order; the spirit 
at whose will tumult would cease, ignorance be charmed to 
listen, and vanity to renounce the recollection of its follies. Such 
was the effect produced upon the feelings and indignation by a 
sense of his collossal talents, his daring, his undaunted self-re- 
liance, the independence and ascendancy of his genius. Never, 
perhaps, did the mere presence of any man of the greatest of his 
celebrated predecessors in parliament, produce by personal quali- 
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ties, manner, appearance, and character combined, a more singu- 
jar and sensible impression. That which the noble voiceof the then 
speaker (Manners Sutton) could not accomplish in the most im. 
perfect manner, by its loudest and most authoritative tones, 
was effected almost in an instant by the indistinct and formal 
mention by the clerk at the table, of the name of Brougham. 
“Mr. Brougham” being pronounced, and Henry Brougham 
yn the instant responding, by rising to introduce the motion of 
which notice had been given; the scene of disorder previously 
arising from the loud hum of voices, and the bustling of 
of members to and fro, would for a few moments be abruptly in- 
creased by loud whispers of * Brougham,’ ‘ Brougham,’ by their 
hurrying to their seats, and by the hasty return of others from 
the lobby, to catch the first words of his address. These pro- 
nounced, all would be as silent as the grave, save the one soft, 
clear, high-pitched, deliberate voice of the orator! For two, 
three—for six successive hours it might be, would he enchain 
the attention of the house,—with no great, but with all appro- 
priate, varieties in his tones, with little animation in his manner ; 
but with emphasis loud and deep when denunciations were 
uttered; or in mutterings short and harsh when withering with 
his scorn or sarcasm some guilty object of his wrath. None 
rose from their places, nor left the house, save perhaps the 
member next him, who after a whispered request, would do his 
bidding, and return with an orange to refresh him withal. But 
what grandeur—what intensity of passion, when approaching 
the end of his labour he strung himself as it were anew, and 
concentrated his whole physical energy on the delivery of his 
peroration! Here it might seem he felt with too strong an in- 
tensity to spare force for more than an occasional extension of 
the arm; but, grappling a slip of paper * in both hands before 
him, he would conclude with a solemn entreaty to the govern- 
ment to enter upon some grand scheme of humanity, to oblite- 
rate some damning plague-spot from the fair page of our 
legislation, or counselling them to shun some threatening evil, 
he would implore “that on whomsoever its crash might fall, 
there might be averted from us the still more terrible, but not 
less merited, vengeance of heaven.t’’ Such were the exhi- 
bitions of feeling, of energy, and of earnestness ! 

Were the themes that excited these manifestations, themes 
ordinarily of mere party warfare? Were they the every day 
paltry, peddling matters of parliamentary jealousy, and personal 
recrimination, through which a specious reputation may be 
gained, by “clever fellows,” with nothing in them but their 


* On which the terms of the motion were written. 
t Speech in the House of Commons,1829. 
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paradoxes, their epigrams, and their impertinences? Were 
they matters of remote and questionable utility, dragged up to 
hang a speech upon, that the speaker might ventilate his 
oratory and his reputation ? 

Whatever may be the divergent opinions of men, or the 
sentiments even of this periodical, respecting the principle, 
justice, or expediency of some or most of them, let it be candidly 
admitted, that they were worthy in themselves, and in their 
nature, of the highest talents, and the noblest minds. They 
were in short, such as that, whether for better or worse, their 
discussion, and the consequent legislation upon them, has 
opened up an era in our annals; may contribute to modify the 
features of our national character, and to affect (or effect) the 
permanence, security, and prosperity of our country. There 
was an intense earnestness, and consequently a vitality in all that 
he did. The effects of his labours, therefore, must live after 
him; and it would be fruitless to deny that he has given an 
impulse to the intelligence of the age; that he has contributed 
to elevate the condition of the popular mind, and even to inspire 
the order to which he now belongt with the spirit of movement. 
To do him justice,—are there any questions in which the happi- 
ness and interests of society are involved; any calculated in 
their nature to direct the general tastes or turn the national 
energies to the arts of peace, which he has not originated, or 
the success of which he has not promoted? Is there one 
such with which he has not identified himself, or with which 
his name, as a member of the House of Commons, has not been 
identified? Improved administration of the laws, the operations 
of charities: the spread of education ; the claims of humanity, 
civilization, improvement, liberty! Was philanthropy alone 
the sole inspiring motive to his exertions? It is not so perhaps 
with any man, Was it ambition, the passion for fame, the 
thirst of power ?—Be it so. Such ambition, at the least, is noble ; 
and who would denounce the pursuit of noble objects by the 
noblest means? With his labours or his character, beyond this 
period, we profess not to deal. Biographers, and other arbiters 
of fame, may dwell on his faults, and the presumed weaknesses 
that have marked his subsequent career. In dealing with these, 
however, let them reflect on the difference between such a man, 
and ordinary men, the difference it may be between him and 
themselves. Let them not press too harshly on later inconsis- 
tencies, nor treat with irreverent flippancy the errors of great- 
ness. These, where there are such, it were right to mark, just to 
censure, righteous to deplore. But if some great virtues of the 
past are worthy of reverence; those of the present we hope, 
at leat, may balance the mistakes that mar them. Let men be 
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fairly judged of, by the best of which they are capable; by what 
they have been,—by the true greatness they have achieved, and 
the good they have accomplished. 

If Lord Brougham has his foibles and his errors, oppose to 
them his excellencies, his labours, and his virtues. <A fifth part 
of his genius, industry, and patriotism alone, would suffice to 
raise any man, with fewer advantages than he enjoyed, to 
fortune, and perhaps to distinction. A half has sufficed to place 
in the same present sphere with himself, men, whose successes 
have inspired them with pretensions to rival him! Grauted 
even that one half of his fvibles would contribute to sink 
ordinary mortals to oblivion or contempt; Ais gigantic talents 
and stupendous reputation can bear the pressure, and sustain 
him! Judge him accordingly; take him all with al; his en- 
lightened, benevolent, and useful labours; his noble views, his 
generous sympathies, his exhaustless energies, and—his numer- 
ous weaknesses, in his case, apparently, inseparable. But 
generously regard the number of these last as the very measure 
and index of the greatness of the former; and then say whether 
it has not pleased fortune to endow our country, in him, with 
one of her noblest sons, and brightest ornaments, and to “ give 
the world assurance of a MAN.” 





A SONNET. 


TO JOSEPHINE. 


BY C. E., NUGENT, 


Lady ! you bid me blithely sing, 
Each garden flower blossoming, 
Sweet type of Youth, ere Care has come 
To blight a leaf in Childhood’s home, 
And then to paint how, one by one, 
They spring to life ’meath Summer’s Sun, 
Until a fragrance fills the air, 
Tribute from all in the parterre. 
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My Muse would fain renew her flight 
To yonder streamlet pure and bright, 
There fold her wings, and twine for thee 
A Garland all simplicity, 

One flow'ret there whose happy lot 
To whisper soft “ Forget me not.” 





THE CRYSTAL SEER. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“In primitive villages in the west of England the belief that 
the absent may be seen iu a piece of crystal is, or was, not many 
years ago, by no means an uncommon superstition. It is not 
every one, however, who can be a crystal seer: like second sight, 
it is a special gift.”—7Zhe Cazions, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 


Beno tp, the Crystal Seer hath sought the leafy forest shade, 
Thou canst not trace the sybil in that blooming cottage maid ; 
And yet at her behest, ’tis said, high marvels come to pass, 
And shades of absent friends arise within her wondrous glass. 


List! list! she speaks,—‘ Now faithful glass, perform my 
bidding well, 

Why this delay? Can aught have harmed the working of the 
spell ? 

The passive crystal yet appears transparent, cold, and bright? 

It doth not give my lover to my fondly straining sight. 


“ Yet, hold—a dear, familiar form before me seems to rise— 
Tis he—I know him by his smile, and darkly beaming eyes; 
He draws a ringlet from his vest, the gift he craved from me, 
When we parted in the sheltered nook, beside the sunny sea. 


“ Fondly he presses to his lips this relic of the past— 

Why, fleeting shadows, grow so faint ? why disappear so fast ? 
They fade ; yet may a second spell the cherished scene restore. 
Come, precious glass, reveal to me my lover’s form once more. 
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“ He comes; and by his side I see a fair young maiden stand; 
He looks into her soft blue eyes; he clasps her willing hand ; 
Away! away! how fatal my delusive gift appears ! 

The search presumptuously begun has closed in bitter tears.” 


Now from her hand thé Crystal Seer’ hath dropped the mystic’ 
7 glass ; 

She casts herself in sorrow on the flower-besprinkled grass. 

Gone are the roses from her cheek, the radiance from hér eyes’; 

Well doth she realise the truth, “’tis folly to be wise.” 


My. friend, thou view’st the Crystal Seer with laughter and with 
| jest ; 

Her rustic superstitions find no echo in thy breast : 

Yet, if we only call to mind the days of “ auld lang syne,” 

May not her wild delusions be compared to thine and mine? 


How changeful, how capricious, were our ready smiles and tears ; 

How soon our groundless hopes were chased by still more’ 
_ groundless fears ! 

The science of the Crystal Seer was not to us assigned, 

So we shaped our airy phantoms in the mirror of the mind. 


There Beauty often smiled on us; Love breathed ‘his magic 
charm ; 

Anon, came pale, dejected Doubt, and Jealousy’s fell form. __ 

We knew these cheating shadows were the coinage of the brain,” 

Yet-wilfully and recklessly we summoned them again. 


Perchance our days had been more calm, our path had been 
more smooth, . ; 

Had we viewed surrounding objects by the clear, full light of 
truth ; 

Realities had caused us not such rapture or such dread 

As the frail, fantastic fancies that our sober sense misled. 


Yet still shalt young enthusiasts love to ply the dangerous art, ° . 

Still view thé’ shades ‘they summon with ‘confiding: eyes and 
heart, 

Ahd feel a8 causélessly réejoiced, as needlessly distressed; 

As the crystal-seéing peasants of our ‘village in the west. 


——— 





iJarch, 1850.—voL. Lv1t.—wo. CCXXVIT. Ba 
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LITERATURE. 
The Emigrant, and other Poems. By J. W. King. 


Tals is an exceedingly unpretending little volume, full of sweet 
thoughts, clothed in surprising graceful language, considering 
that it is the production of a Sheffield artizan. Not that we 
are either so prejudiced, or indeed so ignorant of the many 
striking facts to the contrary, as to imagine that talent is con- 
fined to station ; the stern pressure of necessity often eliciting 
it more readily and fervently than the “ elegant leisure ” which 
is but too frequently accompanied by slothful apathy, and cold 
indifference. Still, we can but look with respect, and even 
veneration, on a work like the present, written, as the author 
admits, under the disadvantages of the lassitude of mind conse- 
quent on the toils and labours of fhe day; and when “ tired 
nature,” instead of studious exertion, ofttimes required that 
“ sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” to recruit its exhausted energies ; 
and lament, for the author’s sake, that the days are passed when 
the humble muse was sure to find a generous patron to lift her 
from obscurity, and place her prominently before an admiring 
and sympathising public. 

Mr. King fears that he shall not escape the /ash of the critic, 
but critics are neither so unkind nor so illiberal as he supposes. 
The very idea that Mr. King devoted the little spare time he 
could command to so innocent and improving a pursuit, instead 
of spending it, as is, alas! the too general custom, with his 
over-tasked and almost hopeless class, in the temporary oblivion 
to misery which the public-house affords, would disarm the 
most severe critic that ever wielded the pen, which condemns 
altogether, or only bestows that “faint praise,” still more ex- 
tinguishing to the “ mens divinior.” 

We could select many passages of simple and touching pathos 
to bear us out in our encomiums, but prefer leaving our readers 
to purchase the poems and judge for themselves, assuring them 
of their money’s worth, and a salutary and instructive lesson 
besides, which is, that a contented spirit can find good in 
everything, and beauty everywhere; and that “the mind is 
truly its own place, and can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of 
hell,” and even a calm paradise of the busy town of Sheffield. 








